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MADAM, - 

Ok occasion of the publi- 
cation of this N^w Edition of my 
Treatise upon Ihe Evidences of 
Christianity, Adapted to the under- 
standings of the young, I have ~ 
wished to iHscnbfe'iC to iotne one ; 
and holding a dedication as a token 
of gratitude and respect/, acne h^t 
appeared to me, so proper; under.'- 
whose patronage tb en4*?K^bui , /jt6 - ' 
place it, as your LaSysttp", fdrreiU 
sons, both of a particular and gene- 
ral nature. 

My inducements of the first de- 
scription, are the politeness I have 

A 



ever received from you and X* 
Moray— the unffbrm attei ^^ 

kindMw yomjmv* shewsrto ny 
daughters, to whom the mantf 
script of this my work was pit 
sented— the recollection of tb 
friendahip in which I had the hag 
pineas to live yith your father, th 
late Sir Phib'p^inalie— hie stead 
confidence in m* aa a professioni 
man ; and we continuance of thi 
confidence and itttard from h: 
sons. Your Ladtysfujj occurred 1 
: ;* mj.«ttto<fc a/ *gi^one«s also, 
' 'thererf^ratto^ihs*, twelve m 
:afoi**jau;neruse& this Essay 
*^\ Vntrog viii} that, even in its t 1 
c #! i«pe^atati> it, to my great 
- * ••-•• ^anpjt with your 




long the more general 
lot looking towards ye 
wigbAaUude to elevated rank 
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tensive domain: . ■■.•■'■ fluence 
attached t«* t? .»> i ;■■ :* e are 
qualit*'* ^<v r - ■ "'* "" !-e pos- 
#►'*-: m .»:■ •■ ; * - ; of these: 

V • '•■ ■ * " -'f « noble family, and 
■ !•: .i' ? - . .ae, you give an ex- 
*■■•.■ che choicest virtues of 
r , . ae life ; and it is to the valua- 
ble mother of a large, a well regu- 
lated, and well instructed family, 
that " The Father's Gift to his 
Children" is now dedicated. 

By, 

Madam, 
Your Ladyship's most respectful 
Humble Servant, 



North' Hanover Street, Editibmrgh,? 
Itt March, 1818. J 
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The Mowing k the sheet bJsttry; 
this littk work :— 



The author Is m the piuftssiiti of ; 
law, practising k at Edmbmghas a Wi 
to the Signet ; and, in ronnerlimes, wL, 
less business gave him more leisure, aj 
when the -cares or a fiaufly, (ft* he ^ 
then a bachelor,) had not ma great m« 
sum mposeded Us literary pamrits, | 
wrote a Treatise on die Evidences of Chtj 
tianity. This he was led to do for his 04 
salWsclion, and 'to rsjmW'utojpfooncs? 
mora fluniHar tohis ndnd; ana, by ends, 
raring} like the author of the M Trial 
the Witnesses of the Res ur rec ti on," to any 
to the subject the maxims of legal evident 
he seemed, in another point of view, tol 
usefully employed as a young prolessisj] 
man. 

In Scotland, as many of his readers wi 



know, most t*f the discussions in the Su- 
preme Court, are in pleadings, which are 
printed for the perusal of the Judges ; and 
as in those it is often necessary to trace sub* 
jects to their source, whether in the moral 
feelings of mankind, or in the political ox 
religions situation of our country at remote 
periods, the writings of some of our able 
Scottish counsel have, at times, assumed, in 
some degree, the nature and form of Essays, 
in which a certain brevity being requisite, 
as well as perspicuity, the subjects are often 
well handled, within what, comparing them 
with books, may be reckoned a very limited 
■pace.* Taking some of the best of these as 
his models, the author prepared his Trea- 
tise ; qnd while he applied the rules of proof 
which his profession afforded, and which 
were well exemplified in those writings, he 
constructed his argument, in some measure, 
after the form, and confined it within the 
moderate bounds of a km paper. 
- Such was the origin of this little book ; 
and the manuscript bears date so far back as 
Jan. 1798. Since that time, except being 
handed occasionally to a private friend, and 
read on one occasion to a select society of 
gentlemen at Edinburgh, which the au- 
thor sometimes frequents,*)* it lay by him un- 
til several of his family were nearly grown 

• Some of fhe paper* of Laid Karnes, when at 
the Lor, answer this description) 
t See Appendix, No. L 
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up, when it occurred to him that they rca^fi 
be able to comprehend the reasonings w/£ie£^ 
it contained. He therefore revised *' 




adapted it to their understandings, 
(along with another paper, written by him ^ 
also on a serious subject, not unconnected^ 
with the present,) he presented it to thern^ 
accompanied with a letter explanatory of th^r 
grift. The event fully answered his enocta* 
Sons; for he round it not only easdy un- 
derstood by them, but to have the best ef- 
fects on their minds. 

To endeavour t« extend such happy in- 
fluence to other domestic circles, he gave it 
to the public This he did anonymously ; 
but he handed copies of it to various gentle- 
men without his name ; and he was meati* 
fisd by the receipt of letters, left for ktmwitb 
the Editor, approving of the work. Ha 
wishes that he could here say, all that ho 
fads, of gratitude and respect, towards 
several of those who had the kindness to 
write to him so handsomely. He trusts 
he will be forgiven, however, in mention- 
ing, as among them, a most eminent divine 
now of Leicester, who early stepped for- 
ward to his country's aid, and, with a 
masterly hand, in his celebrated sermon on 
the Influence of Modem Infidelity, assist* - 
od, in an eminent degree, in stemming that 
torrent of ruinous scepticism, which the 
French Revolution was pouring so copious- 
ly over the land. Amongst those of our 
own country, who wrote to him so kindly, 
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be is proud to allude to the Anwar of 
the " Life of Knox," so distinguished for 
his ability and learning ; and to another Re- 
verend Gentlemen, who, in private life, 
here, has been long the favourite of his 
fellow* citizens, by manners the most en- 
gaging ; and, in his public capacity, has 
ever enlightened and charmed them— who, 
after having instructed them by a pmloso* 
phical work of gnat eminence On Taste, 
has, both from the pulpit, and in the clt- 
set, never failed to satisfy them, how admi- 
rably he con carry into practical effect the 
principles which he there established with 
so much talent, and developed with so 
much care. Of such a man, it is not a lit* 
tie pleasing to learn, that this small Trea- 
tise has been considered by him as no un- 
fit manual for the young ; and that, be- 
fore he knew who was the author, he had 
put it into tfye hands of many of the youth 
of his own cojigregation, to aid them in their 
religious studies, before theit confirmation, 
according to « the ritual of the English 
church. r 

The very agreeable approbation which 
this book has met with, lias induced the au- 
thor still to endeavour to improve it, and. 
to publish it again. This will enable other, 
parents, if they shall think fit, to give it to 
their children, and teachers of youth to 
bestow it upon those under their charge ; 
and that the doing so may be attended with 
the same good affects to them* that the mt- 
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miscript had upon his own family, is hit 
most anxious wish. 

To those, also, of manner years, it is 
trusted that it may he acceptable and use- 
ful, as, while it is hoped, they will find it 
sufficiently perspicuous, its conciseness wiB 
make it of easy perusal. 

Before concluding, the writer of these 
pages is aware, that, in a man of business, it 
may be reckoned no small temerity, not 
only to intrude, as it wftie, within the pro* 
vince of literature, by becoming an aaihor— 
but to publish on a subject so often and 
so ably handled by the gentlemen of ano- 
ther profession, to which it more properly 
belongs. But the apology for his doing so 
will be found in its circumstances-— While 
there was nothing wrong in a lawyer treat- 
ing of evidence, nor in a father instructing 
his children, he trusts that his fetation, in 
the publication of those lucubrations, which 
arose in the course of his doing so, will 
plead his excuse. — Besides, if brevity is of 
consequence in what is addressed to the 
young and inexperienced, it will be conced- 
ed, that his book, has at least the humble 
merit of being the shot test that has yet 
been produced on the great and important 
subject to which it relates. 




FATHER'S GIFT, &c 



MY DEAR CHILDREN, 

X am now about to give yon a pre* 
sent of a little book, which I know 
will be agreeable to you, from the 
subject of which it treats. 

Uf all topics which can engage 
mankind, the most important is the 
truth of that religion which they 
profess ; and, at one time or ano* 
ther of the life of every person 
of any thought, it mast appear 
to him deserving of the most serious 
consideration. This was the case 
with me at an ' early period ; and I 
studied the evidences of our religion 
at that time, with ail the attention 
in my power. It has been often 
observed, that one of the best ways 
of making one's self master of a 
subject is to write upon it, as that 
leadi to full, investigation and accu* 
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rite thinking. With this aim, there- 
fore, I threw my reasonings into the 
form, of an essay, in which I endea- 
voured to apply to the subject, the 
tame roles of evidence to which I was 
accustomed in my profession of the 
law ; and to support the truth of the 
Christian religion by the same kind 
of proof which we use in ordinary 
affairs. This happened almost twen- 
ty years ago— -before any of you 
were born ; and the manuscript has 
been by me ever since. 

It occurred to me, however, that 
what I had thus found of advan- 
tage to myself in writing, might 
benefit you in the perusal ; and, 
in imitation of Dr. Gregory, my 
first intention was to have handed 
down my Essay as a " legacy" to 
you: but, in conferring on you 
what. might be useful, there seemed 
to be no good reason for delay ; and 
by turning my intended future be- 
quest into a present gift, an oppor- 
tunity is given me of explaining to 
you personally any of those parts of 
the treatise which, in reading it, you 
might not fully understand. 

I therefore now beg your accept* 
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ance of it ; and I am particularly led 
to do so at this time. Your best o€ 
mothers, who was so able to instruct 
us all 9 has recently gone before us 
to her eternal rest, and to the 
enjoyment of the reward of all her 
virtues. Her death has, of course, 
devolved more of your tuition on 
me— and an anxious duty it is to 
me, aided though 1 am by your 
excellent governess. You know, 
that she who has left us, committed 
you, on her death-bed, to her charge, 
in conjunction with your worthy 
aunts, and myself. It was an im- 
portant—but a well placed trust, 
after ten years experience of her pro- 
priety and talents. 

To those who are young, and 
not accustomed to extensive read* 
ing, discussions of much length lose 
great part of their value, by their 
seeming tediousness. While the 
mind, in such a case, becomes fa- 
tigued with the minuteness and 
number of the subordinate observa- 
tions, it is apt, in some measure, to 
lose sight of the general reason- 
ing, and finds itself often perplexed 
with the disquisition as a whole. 
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TbtfM inconvenjenctes are avoided in 
a short treatise like this ; and I trust 
that, with common attention, you 
will find no difficulty in understand* 
lag completely the scope of the ar- 
gument which runs through this 
paper. 

It is said by as eminent master of 
criticism,* that what is intended 
for the public eye should be allowed 
to lie by its author for no less than 
nine years. Though my writing 
this treatise was with no such aim, 
it has remained by me for more than 
double that time*. The alterations 
which I have now made upon it are 
very few. Their object has been 
to suit its reasonings, aB much as 
possible to the understandings of 
the young ; and they were adopted 
with a view to its being given to 
you* As most of you are female*, 
where authorities from Latin writers 
have been resorted to, I have given 
them in the body of the essay, to 
English, referring in notes below, to 
the passages of t he-books from which 
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they are taken- When my twa dear 
little bog* are 10 far advanced as to 
be able to read the original*, they 
will find that they have been accu- 
rately translated ; and may be pleated 
to notice what valuable proof* of 
Christianity, so far as they go, are to 
be found in their classical studies. 

As a kind of index and table of 
contents to it, I shall now mention 
the subjects of the several chapters 
of which it consists* They are the 
following, viz.— 

In Chap. I. I have shewn that 
there is little in those presumptions 
that have been sometimes supposed 
to lie against the existence of the 
Christian Revelation. 

In Chap. II. I have shewn that 
the way was paved for the intro- 
duction of it by the Jewish dispen- 
sation, and the polity and religion 
of that people, which were in them- 
selves extremely remarkable. 

In Chap. III. I have shewn that 
the Christian religion, whet it arri* 
ved t . was such a* was.to have beea 
expected; and that all the sound 
presumptions are in its favour* 
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Having kid this foundation, I 
have next considered the Scripture*, 
the sacred records of oar religion* 
Thus, 

In Chap. IV. I hate endeavour- 
ed to shew the authenticity of the 
New Testament ; or, in other 
words, that the Gospels, such as 
we hare them, are, in general, the 
books which they bear to be ; and 
were written at the times, and by 
the authors, by whom they are said 
to have been composed* 

In Chap. V. I nave endeavoured 
to shew their veracity, or that the 
contents of them are true ; and that 
the events mentioned in them ac- 
tually happened. 

• In Chap. VI. I have shewn that 
the mission of our Saviour was pro- 
Ten by miracles, and foretold by 
prophecies. And, 

In the VII. and concluding 
Chap. I have remarked the mira- 
culous hand of the Deity, which 
protected and fostered the religion 
of his Son, in its wonderful propa- 
gation in the world, notwithjtand* 
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ing all the obstacles which impeded 
it. 

The revisal of this little work i 
the alterations (slight as they have 
been) requisite to fit it for your use; 
the trains of thinking to which it has 
given rise ; and the consciousness 
that I was doing right in preparing 
it for y<w* have all been very pleasing 
to your fathers mind ; as, while they 
lasted, they have proved occasional- 
ly an agreeable relaxation to it from 
the bustle of the world, and the pur- 
suits of an extensive business ; have 
frequently withdrawn it from the 
pressure of sorrow ; and soothed it 
in a period of much affliction. 

Amid the vicissitudes and troubles 
to which all of us are exposed in this 
life, the truest consolations are those 
of religion \ but while much doubt 
- remains on the subject of its eviden- 
ces, Christian devotion, and its con- 
comitant supports, must be nearly 
out of the question. The convic- 
tion of the' understanding, therefore, 
so far as it can be accomplished .-on 

7 
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4» material a point, is a most im- 
portant preparative for religious 
impressions on the heart. Among 
many .persons, even of tolerably good 
education, and who are accustomed 
to reason, and think accurately on 
other matters, I am satisfied- that a 
want of due attention to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, is often not a 
little prejudicial. A certain degree 
of scepticism, approaching almost 
to infidelity, and generally most pain- 
ful to its possessors, is allowed by 
them to lurk at the bottom of their 
minds ; to thwart the bent of their 
natural tempers and inclinations; 
and to prevent them from being 
pious, and happy. Such persons 
would do well to take every means 
in their power to inform themselves 
on this most interesting of all sub- 
jects—and ample would be their 
reward. Bishop Butler, in the pre- 
face to his celebrated book, The 
Analogy, complains of the want of 
due attention to such topics in his day ; 
and, alluding to his own work, he 
says, with great modesty, that such 
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inquirers would probably find in it 
aomewhat more proof of Christiani- 
ty than they were aware of. It ap- 
pears to me, that we have in reali- 
ty a great, deal of evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion,— far 
more, indeed, than there is of very 
many facts in ancient history, of 
which no one has ever doubted. If this 
little work, now presented to you, 
my dear young ones, shall hare the 
effect of bringing that evidence dis- 
tinctly before you, in such a man- 
ner as to be easily understood—* If 
k shall aid you, in satisfying your 
minds, in this early period of your 
lives, on what must so nearly con- 
cern your happiness ; and if it con- 
tribute to rour acquiring that know- 
ledge, which will lead to eternal 
life, it will afford the greatest com- 
fort to 

Your most affectionate Father, 



Edinburgh, 1817. 



SHORT VIEW 

or trS 
Evidences of Christianity. 



CHAP. I. 

The investigation of great and 
important truths is not only an a* 
greeable ekercise of the understand- 
ing, but a duty incumbent upon us 
as rational and intelligent beings. Of 
all knowledge, the most material and 
interesting is that of our religion. 
The evidences of the truth of that 
religion, therefore, I have chosen 
as the subject of the present essay ; 
and I propose to lay before you those 
deductions of argument on which 
the sound conclusions of its verity 
appear to be founded. 

Before proceeding to the direct 
evidence of any set of facts, it seems 
an advantageous mode of reasoning, 
first, to overcome those presump- 
tions which, from any cause, may 
be supposed to lie against their ex- 
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istence ; and to get the better of 
thoie prejudices which may counter* 
act the belief that would otherwise 
be given to particular testimony* 
This method shall now be followed ; 
and, before going to the special 
proofs of Christianity, I shall first 
atate to you. and next endeavour to 
remove, the most material general 
objections and presumptions which 
infidelity has started and brought 
forward against the idea of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

One of the most important of 
those objections seems to be the ve» 
ry circumstance which, in fact* 
has given rise to the present dis* 
course, namely, that a religion, de-» 
rived from heaven, should require 
an elaborate demonstration of its 
evidences ; that it was not by Pro** 
vidence so strongly impressed on 
the human voder standing, or so 
clearly laid open to the human view, 
as that all men must, to its full etf* 
tent, have at once seen and acknow* 
ledged its truth. Now, a very lit- 
tle thought must convince us that 
'*' objection is more specious than . 
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<*oiid $ and has proceeded from t^he 
warit of due attention to the real 
nature of man. It was doubtless 
possible for the Deity to have give* 
us at once, by impressions on our 
minds, orby the testimony of our sen- 
ses, such convincing evidence of our 
religion as every man must have ac- 
knowledged, and none could have 
mistaken; but this, it is obvious, 
presumes and supposes the «tate of 
man in this world very different 
from what all observation and expe* 
rtence demonstrate it to be. Ex- 
cellence in the human mind seems 
attainable only by strong and vigor- 
ous exertion ; and, from the struc- 
ture of our nature, it is in doubts* 
and difficulties, and perils, that the 
very basis and spring of that exer- 
tion consist. The obscurity and 
darkness which overshade the sub- 
ject of religion are of this kind; 
and as, in the whole of the works of 
Providence, we perceive a wonder- 
ful analogy, so the difficulties of re- 
ligion, as they accurately resemble 
what we perceive in the other ope- 
rations of God, are most consonant 
to reason and nature. 
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But further, it is necessary to re* 
collect, that this life seems never to 
have been intended for perfection 19 
knowledge and truth. Our present 
has been considered a state of moral 
and intellectual discipline/ prepara- 
tive for a future existence ;• and a de- 
gree of obscurity, as to our duty, and 
on* what it depends, is most conform*, 
able to such a situation. We are ac- 
countable creatures: faculties and 
talents are given us by heaven, and 
we are answerable for the use which 
we make of them: But, where 
would be. the field for our employing 
them, were every thing around us 
easy and plain? Where would be 
the merit of safety, if there had 
been no danger; of of knowledge, 
where there was no difficulty ? In 
common science, an acquaintance 
with the axioms merely is accounted 
nothing, while the investigation of 
its abstrusest doctrines is attend* 
ed with advantage and renown. It 
is the same in religion ; and those 
assimilations made in Scripture, of 
its duties to the hazard of the battle, 
and the strenuous • exertions of the 



rice, "re natural and reconcile* 
to tbe order which we observe % 
every depart merit of human 
Now, this view of the subject, I c 
aider, to answer t lie objection whi 
has beeti stated, of religion requirinj 
demonstration. The Knowledge o 
its evidences, like the practice of it 
rules, is a duty incumbent upon us 
but an instinctive possession of tba 
knowledge, i* inconsistent with ; 
etate of discipline which ours u 
earth aeema to be, 

Nor ia it only the difficulty a 
tending the evidences of Cbristiai 
ly which has been objected : t 
partial distribution of those ligl 
which, we enjoy, is urged agaiui 
ui ; and it has been argued, that 
religion from heaven, instead of hav- 
ing been promulgated at so late a 
period, and lo particular nation a 
only, would have been at once made 
known by heaven to the whole of 
the human race. But this objection 
like thefcrmer, has arisen from want 

of i m w arn «m upwi «m m-mni 

Tb« Dot* :» his xntrwu* of 
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not by partial, but general laws. Of 
this truth, our present subject is aa 
example ; and various others might 
be given of similar dispensations. 
Thus, the sciences and artB hare been 
designed for the advantage of man- 
kind, yet every land is not equal* 
ly acquainted with them. Even the 
moral feelings of our nature, which 
more closely resemble our present 
subject, are not equally strong in 
every stage of society ;* nor are the 
9 inhabitants of every quarter of the 
globe blessed with the knowledge 
and possession of them in an equal 
degree. Among the whole of the 
works of God an analogy is found 
to exist ; and, therefore, though a 
more immediate interposition of the 
divinity by prophecy and miracles 
wa8neces8ary,inthe first introduction 
of his religion, to establish it among 
men, the after advancement of it m 
the nations, and the growth and pro* 
pagation of it, have been hitherto left 
bynim to the general order of things, 
and the common course of events. 

* Kanies'Sketches, vol. 4. p. If7. ct seq. 
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But let as not scan the works of the 
Almighty by the limited concept 
lions of man. Because the know- 
ledge of the Gospel is but partial 
in the world at present, and may 
continue so during the period of 
our residence here, it does not follow 
(hat it shall, remain so for ever. We 
know not how trivial a portion of 
time may already have run; and, 
with the Lord, even the revolution 
of ages is no more than as the 
lapse of a day. The sublime doc- 
trines of our religion shall yet extend 
to the remotest corners of the 
earth ; and every race of men shall 
through them be blessed and happy. 
. t$ The solitary place shall rejoice f , 
and the barren rock break forth into 
singing J; the desart shall blossom as 
the rose j; the wilderness shall become 
a fruitful field || ; and the knowledge 
of the Lord shall fill the earth as the 
waters cover the sea/'sj \* 
But it is not only on doubts and 

f Isaiah xzxv. 1. - £ Isaiah liv. 1. 
§ Isaiah xxxv. 1. ({ Isaiah xxxii. 15. 
*JT Isaiah xi. 9. 

*«* See Note at page 110. 
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difficulties, and supposed defect*, 
that infidelity has rounded her at- 
tack : with strange versatility, even 
perfection and greatness have been 
.urged against us ; and those very 
. heavens, which,, with the Psalmist, 
" declared the righteousness of the 
Lord,"* have been argued from, 
to overturn the testimony of his re- 
ligion. The immensity of the uni- 
verse has been vauntingly described : 
the insignificance of our race and of 
all our concerns has been depicted ;t 
and conclusions have thence been 
drawn, that we were beneath the 
notice of the Deity in so magnifi- 
cent a dispensation as that of the mis* 
sion of Jesus. This is, however, to 
judge of the Deity as of feeble and li- 
mited man. " But his thoughts are 
not as thy thoughts, nor his ways as 
thy ways."J The infinitude ox na- 
ture does not distract Him, nor does 
the greatness of the whole withdraw 

• Psalm ], 6. 

f See the works of Mont, De la Place, 
and Paine's Age of Reason, Part 1. 
% Isaiah It. 8. 
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his attention from the least of its 
parts. The eye of the minutest in- 
sect is not less curiously constructed, 
because he who made it created also 
the sun ; nor are its happiness and 
.safety regarded the less, because he 
at the same time wheeleth the 
spheres. Though the fate of worlds 
depends upon him, yet he numbers 
the very hairs of our head ; and, with- 
out his permission, not even a spar* 
row can fall to the ground. If then, 
our Maker is so attentive to the 
least of his works, must not man be 
his peculiar care ?— man, who is the 
prince of this earth ;— man, whom 
he has created but a little lower 
than the angels, and dignified with 
the image of himself.* Ye sincere, 
ye pious Christians, fear not that 
the magnitude of the creation will 
keep you from the care and favour 
of your God. Ye aie dear, ye are 
valuable to him ; and the sighs and 
prayers of the meanest of you are 

• This was written twenty years ago. 
The same views have been ately illus- 
trated, with great eloquence, by Or. Chal- 
mers, in bis Astronomical Discourse* 
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heard by him, though surrounded 
by the hosts of heaven, and listening 
to the praises of angels ! 

Those which I have now stated 
have appeared to me the most mate- 
rial general objections that have 
been made to our religion ; and, I 
trust, have been sufficiently obvia- 
ted. I shall now proceed to 
those arguments on which I con- 
sider the truth of it to be rationally 
and properly founded. 

In the outset of this part of the 
inquiry, there are two positions on 
which I propose to found my rea- 
sonings j namely, the unity of Dei- 
ty, and the degraded state of man. 

That there is but one God, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the universe, the 
fine arrangement which we perceive 
in it most clearly points out. Eve- 
ry thing is adjusted to every thing : 
and the beautiful regularity and 
unity of design which we discover 
in nature, demonstrate that its au- 
thor is One. 

As to the other position, the de- 
graded state of man, but too many 

B2 
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eircumstances concur to authentic 
cate the fact. In the most remote 
periods of ^time, and unger almost' 
every religion/ such an idea has been* 
found to prevail.'' The golden age 
of the poets, and the residence of " 
our first parents, amid the delight- 
ful bowers of Eden, signify the 
same,— both of them denoting a once 
blessed and happy state, which, 
alas ! no longer exists. An ob- 
scure tradition appears- to have per-' 
vadeathe whole earth, that man is 
not what he originally was, but re- 
duced from the dignified situation 
in Which he Was created, by his 
transgression against his Maker. 
Amidst the depravity of the human 
heart, we can perceive traces of na^* 
tural excellence superior to our pre- 
sent state J and as the discovery of 
a splendid, but demolished column, 
indicates that there must have once 
existed a sumptuous edifice, sech 
feelings in the human mind are evi- 
dences of its having once been exp- 
edient and happy. In material na- 
ture, the shattered appearances exhi- 
bited in the earth, islands thrown 
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into the sea, continents torn asun- 
der, and the irregular and broken 
position of the mineral kingdom, 
denote some terrible shock which 
this world has sustained. It is the 
same with the soul of man ; and 

.that violence, that turbulence of 
passion, those irregular appetites, 
and that blindness and obscurity of 

■ intellect, which we every where per- 
ceive, are but too palpable indica- 
tions of it having, in like manner, 
undergone some serious change. 

Itis a reasonable and fair presump- 
tion, that God should communicate 
to man some knowledge of himself, 
—that such communication should 
have a reference to that state of 
mankind which I have described, 
—that it should provide for their 
redemption from such wretchedness, 

. and for their instruction in such a si- 
tuation of ignorance.* If, then, a- 

* Socrates and Plato, almost four 
centuries before Christ, even under the 
light of nature, were conscious of the ne- 
cessity, of a divine teacher being sent down 
from heaven, and panted for his arrival* 
" 0," said Plato* " how greatly do I dt> 

b8 
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mid the numerous systems to t 
found upon earth, proclaiming tt 
most absurd of tenets ; teaching tt 
very opposite of good morals ; an 
having no relation to the true stat 
of man, we shall find one religioi 
whose doctrines are that of the un 
ty of God ; whose precepts are tfc 
purest morality ; and whose profesi 
ed end is to restore the human r* 
to that rank and dignity from whic 
they had unhappily fallen,— 4kt 
religion, even anterior to farthi 
evidence* must be presumed to hai 
been derived from heaven ; and set 
into the world by God. Such 
the religion of Jesus, and such mn 
be the presumption of its high d< 
scent. 

v Nor is it only, as to its gener 
tendency, and the effects designc 
and produced by it, that the Christii 
system has presumption on its side 

** sire to see him, and know who he is 
See Plato, Apol. Socrat. Tit. i. p. 31 
Phaed. Tit. up. 85; also Absibiad II. < 
precat. et de Kepub. 1. 2. These are tt 
most interesting passaged of all antiquity 
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the particular mode of that great in- 
tervention is the most natural, and 
that which we should have been most ' 
apt to expect. It is only by atten- 
tion to the admirable uniformity of 
the works of the Almighty, and to 
reasonings from those things which 
we distinctly know, that it is pos- 
sible to form proper conclusions as 
to those which are more hid from 
us. Now, the redemption of the 
human race by a Mediator, is most 
analogous and conformable to what 
our observation shews us to happen 
in every other department of life. 
It was therefore what we should 
have most readily expected in the 
administration of Providence ; and 
the most likely to take place in his 
dispensations towards man. In our 
sickness he provides us a physi- 
cian : in our difficulties, a counsel- 
lor : in our distresses, a friend. 
Was it not therefore natural to ex- 
pect that our relief from the great- 
est of all evils— our freedom from 
the bonds of sin, and our redemp- 
tion from its most fatal consequen- 

o4 
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ces, should be accomplished by si- . 
milar means ; and that a Mediator 
should be gi?en us to our eternal 
salvation ? 

But it is not merely from ge- 
neral reasonings like these that we 
can shew the truth of our reli- 
gion. The testimony of our faith 
can bear a minute scrutiny. The 
particular circumstances of its his- 
tory, viewing it in contrast with 
thatof the nations of the earth ; the 
foretelling of it by prophecy ; and the 
proofs of it by miracles, combine to 
establish the truth of it in a clear 
and satisfactory manner. To each 
of these respective topics, in their 
order, I shall, in a few words, 80- 
icit your attention. 
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CHAP. II. 



Tracing the history of natural 
religion from those early stages of 
society when it first appears, we 
shall find that, among rude unculti- 
vated men, it is not the wisdom and 
design perceivable in the universe 
that give the first impressions of 
Deity ; or stamp upon the human 
mind the first ideas of supernatu- 
ral power. Conceptions like these 
are much too enlarged for intellect 
so gross ; and far beyond the reach 
of such limited observers. The or- 
der of nature, the rising and setting 
sun, the changeful, yet regular, 
phases of the moon, and the correct 
rotation of the seasons, are com- 
mon ; and move not the mind of un- 

b5 
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informed man. It is in the rare phe- 
nomena of nature, and in the striking, 
but various and contrary, events of 
human life, that he first recognises 
invisible power. Does prosperity 
attend his arms, while famine deso- 
lates his country ? Has he been suc- 
cessful in commerce, while his fields 
have been deluged by the 6torm ? 
All of those events he at once a- 
scribes to superior agency ; and, as 
they are so opposite and various in 
themselves, he at once also con- 
cludes, they must be the operations 
of opposite and various beings. 
Hence, in those periods of society 
which I have mentioned, men are, 
by nature, polytheists, or the wor- 
shippers of many gods ; and the 
whole of their doctrines and prac- 
tice are suited to such belief. It is 
only by an extensive knowledge of 
nature, by philosophical observation 
and research, and by a careful at- 
tention to causes and effects, that 
the unassisted reason of man can at- 
tain to the idea of the unityof God ; 
and the true system of natural reli- 
gion. It is by these only that the 
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mind can reach the conception of 
what *a great philosopher has called 
?' the adjustment of every thing to 
every thing," and can reconcile 
those contrary and jarring appear* 
anees> which he every where sees 
around hwn, to that beautiful ar* 
ftangetnent and uniformity of design 
which really exist in the universe, 
But such observation and research, 
and attention to cause and effect* 
are not the common inheritance oft 
barbarous or a rude people. Such 
heights of the knowledge of true 
religion, by the unaided reason of 
man, have been the gift only of the 
sublimest genius in a more advatw 
ced stage of society ; and it is an 
established maxim of the philoso^ 
phers, that ignorant and uncultiva- 
ted men are naturally, and in the 
common course of events, gross pa* 
lytheists and idolaters. " Were a 
traveller," says Mr. Hume, " to 
transport himself into any unknown 
region, if he found inhabitants cul- 
tivated with arts and sciences, 

• Mr. Hume. , . % » 
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though, even upon that supposition, 
there are odds against their being 
theists, vet could he not safely, 
without further inquiry, pronounce 
any thing on that head. But if he 
found them ignorant and barbarous, 
he might before-hand declare them 
idolaters, and there scarcely is a 
possibility of his being mistaken' 9 * 

Now, such being the case, if, a- 
mid the many rude tribes and na- 
tions who have inhabited the earth, 
we shall discover one race of men, 
who, in the most early stage of 
their society, while still barbarous 
and uncultivated in the greatest de- 
gree, were an exception from this 
rule,— who, in such a situation, had 
ideas of the unity of God as accu- 
rate, and conceptions of his attri- 
butes as magnificent as were ever 
attained by the wisest philosophers 
in the most polished nations of the 
world,— it seems a fair conclusion, 

* Hume's Esaays, vol. ii. p. 364. See 

the same doctrine laid down also in Lord 

Karnes* Sketches of the History of Man, 

vol. iv. p. 215 ; and, by Dr. Robertson, 

la his Account of India, p. 312, et seq. 
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that knowledge so uncommon arose 
from the immediate interposition of 
heaven ; and was the special gift of 
God. 

Such an exception has actually 
existed, and the Jews are the peo- 
ple on whom the observation is 
made. The polity, the govern- 
ment, and religion of that people, I 
consider as part of the Christian 
system ; and to have been harbin- 
gers of the coming of Jesus. If, 
therefore, in the investigation of the 
history of these, we shall discover 
evident marks of supernatural power 
and design, this must go strongly 
in aid of the testimony of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

What, then, were the Jews, and 
what the religion which they pro* 
fessed ? Originally a wandering 
tribe of shepherds, without know* 
ledge or science, and advanced but 
a single step beyond the rudest 
stage of society; afterwards, in 
Egypt, the oppressed servants of a 
great and luxurious people; and, 
latterly, in Palestine, a nation by 
ao means cultivated and refined— 
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What were we to have expected of 
them ? According to the rule 
which I have already mentioned, 
and which has been acceded to by 
great philosophers, (even those who 
are the most hostile to our religion), 
we should have supposed them but 
gross idolaters, and ignorant poly- 
theists. But the very opposite of 
this was the fact. When a horde of 
wanderers, instead of prostrating 
themselves before a Cimeter, like 
the ancient Scythians,— when, in 
Egypt, instead of pouring forth 
their prayers, like their masters, to 
the most noxious and insignificant 
animals,— when, in Jndea, instead 
of falling down before the idols of 
the nations— what was the religion 
of the Jews ? They understood 
the unity of God : they worship- 
ped one great Being, invisible, om- 
nipotent, eternal-— who created the 
universe ; and by whose wisdom and 
power it was continually supported. 
But it is not only by comparison 
with nations such as those, that the 
vast superiority of the Jewish 
knowledge of religion wiB appear. 
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Compare it with that even of the 
most enlightened nations of antiqui* 
ty, and the same thing will still be 
obvious. Thetheoiogy of the Greeks 
and Romans was gross and weak in 
the extreme. From their writers 
we learn that gods, as well as men, 
were supposed equally to have 
6prung from the blind powers of 
nature, and to be alike subject to 
fate. " Think of the force of ne- 
cessity," said Agrippa to the Ro* 
man senate,—- f< that force to which 
even, the gods must submit." * And 
Pliny tells us, that the consternation 
produced by the first of the erup- 
tions of Mount Vesuvius, made it be 
supposed that both gods and men 
were perishing in one common ruin.t 
Now, contrast such notions as those 
with the splendid and magnificent 
ideas of the Jews ; and observe how 
conformable are those of the latter 
to all the conclusions of true philo* 
sophy. Wherever we perceive an 
adaptation of means to ends,-— 

. * Dionys. Halicar. J. 6. 
f Flioy's EpisU.i. & 
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where we observe an effect, and caw 
discover its final cause, we infer in- 
tention ; and conclude that, as cer- 
tain as is the work, just as certainly- 
must there exist judgment and rea- 
soning, by which it was designed. 
That is the rational ground on 
which the idea of Deity is founded. 
This glorious universe could never 
arise of itself from night ; or spring 
from the dark abyss of nothing. 
Chaos was not the first of beings, 
as the poet of the heathens suppo- 
sed ; * but wisdom, intelligence, and 
design, must have preceded all ; 
and constitute the true essence of 
God. 

Let us turn now to the Scrip- 
tures, the sacred books of the Jew- 
ish people ; and see how far their te- 
nets and doctrines were conforma- 
ble to this. 

In their account of the greatest 
of all event 8, the origin of nature, 
we find not them using a jargon 



• " Eldest of beings, Chaos first arose; 
" Next earth, wide stretched, the seat of 
all."— Hasio*. 
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which none can comprehend; and 
referring every thing to a Chaos, 
or the blind force of a somewhat 
which they cannot express. " In 
the beginning," says the Scripture, 
" God created the heaven and the 
earth ; and the earth was without 
form, and void ; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep ; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light."* 
How admirable and truly sublime, 
this description ; >and how worthy 
of an event so great and glorious ! 

Nor was it only in the work of 
creation that the Jews conceived an 
exalted idea of the Deity, and far 
outstripped the other nations. In 
their notions of his greatness, hit 
power, and moral excellence, they 
equally surpassed them. The pa- 
laces of the gods, their assemblies 
on the summits of Olympus, and 
their deeds and achievements have 
been eloquently depicted bv the 
classic poets ; yet, how infinitely 
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short are they of the sublimity of 
the prophet, in his description of 
the Lord ! " The heavens," says 
he, " are his throne, and the earth 
is his footstool ; who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his 
hand ; who hath weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a ba- 
lance. It is he that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and the in- 
habitants thereof are as grasshop- 
pers ; that stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in ; that 
bringeth the princes to nothing, and 
maketh the judges of the earth as 
nothing." * While the gods of the 
heathens were considered, even by 
their votaries, as having the worst 
of passions,— as subject to the in- 
fluence of them in the most unlimit- 
ed degree ; and exhibited scenes of 
conduct which would have disgra- 
ced even the most worthless of the 
human race,— how different an idea 
did the Jews entertain of the moral 
-excellence of God; " who," said 

* Is*. xJ. 
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they, " chargeth even his own an* 
gels with folly, and in whose eyes 
even the heavens are not clean/'* 

But there still remains one most 
remarkable distinction between the 
Jews and the other races of men # 
on the subject of religion. Among 
those of more than one nation of 
the heathen world, it is undeniable, 
that we find certain trace* of the 
true knowledge of natural religion, 
and conceptions of a Supreme Be- 
ing, accurate and elevated in no 
small degree ; but, it must be re- 
marked too, that such sublime ideas, 
though they may be sometimes 
found in the supposed sacred books 
of those people, tvere never the po* 
pular religion of the country. Sued 
doctrines, although, from science 
and the force of enlightened reason, 
they might be known to the sages 
of Greece, or the Brahmins of In- 
dia, were, with their sacred writings 
themselves, . cautiously concealed 
from the people. To use the Ian- 

• Job xv. IS. 
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guage of St. Paul, " the truth wit 
detained in unrighteousness ;" * and 
the nations were still left in the 
chains of idolatry. But what, in 
this respect, was the situation of the 
Jews ? With them, the just and 
true idea of God was known and 
familiar to the whole, even to the 
lowest, of the people. The know- 
ledge of the unity, and omniscience, 
and infinite power of the Deity, 
were not confined within the schools 
of the learned, or the innermost re- 
cesses of a pagoda. It formed the 
popular religion of the land ; and 
was general and universal. The 
minds, of uncultivated men are prone 
to superstition, and given to poly* 
theism. This tendency had natu- 
rally an influence on the Jews. 
And, in the course of their history, 
many instances are found of their 
going astray from the true faith to 
worship the idols of the surround- 
ing nations. In other religions, 
the priests, wrapping themselves up 
in their mysterious ceremonies, have 

• Bom. I 18. 
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encouraged such a propensity ; and 
the people have sunk down into the 
grossest "ignorance. But that was 
not permitted to happen with the 
Jews ; and, again and again, were 
they recalled from their backsliding* 
by the infliction of punishments ; or 
by the admonition of* the Lord 
through the mouths of his prophets. 
" Fear ye not," said he ; i( neither 
be afraid: Have I n^t told thee 
and declared it ? Ye are even my 
witnesses* Is there a God beside 
me ? Yea, there is no God ; I know 
not any. From the rising of the 
sun, and from the west, there is 
none besides me. I am the- Lord, 
and there is none else. I form the 
light, and create darkness. I make 
peace, and create evil. I, the Lord, 
do all these things. I am the first, 
and I am the last; and besides me 
there is no God."* ■ 

Such was the religious system of 
the Jews— a system affording as 
great an exception from what we 
perceive, in general, to take place a» 

• Iia.-xliv. xlv. 
i 
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moog rneOf as any uncommon occur* 
rence in physics is ao exception in 
that department of nature. If the 
latter, then, is termed a miracle* 
and supposed to give proof of the 
immediate interposition of superna- 
tural power, so must the former ; 
and thus we must conclude the reli- 
gion of the Jews to be straightway 
derived from God. This interpo- 
sition, too, is more distinctly es- 
tablished, as the evidences of it 
are less liable to error than those oi 
the common miracles. It depends 
not on the testimony of individual 
witnesses : the history of it is cer- 
tain : none of the infidels have de- 
nied what we have stated to be the 
Jewish religion ; and, unless the) 
can, on natural principles, account 
for any thing so uncommon, they 
must confess in it the immediate 
hand of the Lord. 

But, why so particular an inter* 
ference of heaven in the polity anc 
religion of a peculiar people ? A 
mong that people arose a religion 
which was to overspread the earth 
the preservation among men of th< 
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knowledge of the true God was a 
necessary preparative for it ; and the 
foretelling of it by prophecy was to 
be a convincing evidence of its truth. 
Both of these purposes were effect- 
ed in the Jewish system ; and, at the 
same time, those clear and perspi- 
cuous marks of supernatural power 
which we perceive in the Jewish 
dispensation, form a material branch 
of the evidence of that religion to 
which it was to give rise* 

Thus have I shown, that the his* 
tory of the Jewish religion consti- 
tutes a valuable part of (he testi- 
mony of the Christian faith. Tra- 
cing it downwards, I shall now con- 
sider the coming of our Saviour : 
and shall, first, endeavour to demon- 
strate that it was such as was most 
likely to have been expected ; and, 
next, that we have satisfactory evi- 
dences of the truth of it. 
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In the redemption of the human 
race* two great objects were natur- 
ally to have been looked for : the 
first, their being enlightened and in- 
structed in the knowledge of those 
important truths which their own 
depravity had obscured, and their 
imbecility had hid from their eyes ; 
and, secondly, some satisfaction, 
some propitiation was necessary for 
those transgressions which had been 
committed against heaven ; and for 
the broken and despised laws of 
God. Now, both of these ends 
were attained in the religion of 
Christ. In Jesus was found a teacher, 
who, without the pomp of learning, 
which would have ill suited his 
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eat purpose of instructing the 
>st* simple and humble, produced 
tyacem of morality and theology 
rivalled in all the schools of 
fhens and Rome. Who;, among 
i philosophers has ever lectured as 
sus in his sermon upon the mount?* 
hich of them has ever prescribed 
address to the Deity so concise, 
t feo comprehensive and expressive 
all we want, as the prayer recom- 
o Jed by Christ? Who, among the 
r<M, has so beautifully pointed out 
! Superiority of the works of nature 
1& of those of art, and so forcibly 
liorted to reliance on the goodness 
our Creator ? " Behold," said he, 
:he fowls of the air, for they sow 
t, neither do they reap nor gather 

barns, yet your heavenly Father 

1 With allusion to some part of that 
nirable discourse, Suetonius tells us, 
t it was a favourite saying of Marcus 
relius, the Roman emperor, that there 
s more wisdom in the precepts of a 
vish Teacher, (by whom that Heathen 
I great man meant our Saviour,) than 
had found in the works of all the pm> 
aphera. 
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feedeth them ; are ye not much 
ter than they ? Consider the ] 
of the field how they grow; t 
toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet I say unto you, that even & 
mon in ail his glory , was not arra 
like one of these. Wherefore, if ( 
so clothe the grass of the field, wl 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
the oven, shall he not much n 
clothe you, O ye of little faitfa 
Equally distant from the volu] 
ousness of the Epicurean and 
forced rigidity of the Stoic, in the 
sons of Jesus was found a set of 
cepts, more adapted to the real a 
of human nature than what eithc 
these eminent systems of philoso 
can exhibit. Instead of that 
render to pleasure, and personal 
sensual gratification, the fruits 
production of the Epicurean sch 
the religion of Jesus enjoined pui 
chastity, temperance ; and these 
in conduct only, but the h 
from whence proceeds every 
tion, must be guarded and refori 

• Matthew ▼!. 26—28. 
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Instead of those stern and severe 
. doctrines, excellent in theory, but in 
t practice ill fitted to the weakness of 

human nature, presented in the Stoic 

Clilosophy, the religion of Christ 
h id down a system infinitely more 

' adapted to the nature of man,— -a 
system in which, while justice and 
truth are made indispensably neces- 
sary, kindness, benevolence, long 
suffering, and mercy, are its leading 

) and distinguishing features. " By 

. this," said our Lord, " shall all men 

. know that ye are ray disciples, if ye 

: Jove one another. 99 

The other circumstance which 
was to have been expected in a 
great and general religion derived 
from heaven was, that it should 

' provide an expiation of those trans- 
gressions which had been committed 

; against God. To the enlightened 
observer it cannot escape remark, 

.that mankind, in all ages of the 

', world, and in every quarter of the 
earth, seem to have considered, that, 

• besides repentance, and reformation, 
and good conduct in time to come, 
the wrath of heaven must be appeas- 

c2 
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ed for past offences ; and satisfy ^, 
must be made for broken and 
greased laws. Hence, among 
people, rude, or cultivated, n^re 
tars been raised, and sacrifices offe*^ 
up ; and the savage in the desart, ^ 
the dignified pontiff in the capit ^r* 
have equally immolated the victim, 
and poured forth the libation to the 
offended divinity. Now, what the 
feelings of men, under the light of 
nature, have thus so universally in* 
formed them to be necessary, is the 
chief part of our revealed religion. 
Jesus redeemed mankind by the sa- 
crifice of himself ; and it was by his 
sufferings in the garden, and his 
death upon the cross, that he saved 
them from everlasting destruction. 

The religion of Christ was, there* 
fore, in every view of it, such as we 
should have been most apt to ex- 

Sect. I shall now proceed to those 
irect evidences of it which have 
been afforded us by miracle and 
prophecy. 

And as, for an account of these, 
we must resort to the Scriptures, 
its written records, it becomes ne- 
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cessary that I should, in the firs* 
place, lay before you very shortly 
the proofs on which their authen- 
ticity and truth depend. 
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CHAP. IV. 



In my investigation of this proof, 
I shall begin with observing, that 
our Bible, though designated by a 
word in the singular number, and, 
as we have it, consisting of one 
volume only, is not a single book, 
composed at one time, and, like the 
Koran, the work of a single per- 
son ;— it is a collection of books, 
written in different ages, by many 
different authors, and of sundry dif- 
ferent kinds : And yet, notwith- 
standing all this diversity, there ir 
evidently one great and leading ob 
ject running throughout the whol< 
of it, and developed in the mosi 
beautiful manner, namely, the re* 
demption of mankind through Christ 
It contains the history of an earl] 
people, among whom we have seei 
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that the true doctrine of the unity 
of God was preserved: it embra- 
ces numerous ancient prophecies 
foretelling the Redeemer: it shews 
the distinct fulfilment of many of 
them ; and it contains the history of 
Jesus Christ, the founder of the re* 
ligion himself; with the transactions 
of its earliest teachers, and their 
valuable communications of its doc- 
trines to the infant churches. This 
particular circumstance, of the num- 
ber of parts of which our Scrip- 
ture is composed tending so evident- 
ly to one great end, bears strong 
marks df wise design, and speaks 
the truth of the whole. 

But to be more minute. As, in 
this disquisition, it is my design to 
argue as much as possible from the 
common rules of proof adopted in 
ordinary cases, I must resort to a 
comparison familiar to those of the 
profession to which I belong. Sup- 
pose that, in a law- suit, a judge has 
granted a commission to take a proof 
at a distance, and that that proof has 
been so taken and sent to htm for 
hi$ decision ; he would first endea- 

c 4 
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vour to be iatisfied 9 that what wat 
laid before him was actually the 
proof taken, by examining the do- 
cument! of its authenticity; and 
finding accuracy in this respect, he 
would next proceed teethe conside- 
ration of the credibility of its con- 
tents for the determination of the 
cause. The mind should follow pre- 
cisely the same arrangement in con* 
sidering the evidences of the Gos* 
pel ; and I shall shortly consider, 
first, whether the Scriptures which 
we are in possession of, are truly the 
6ame which their title bears them 
to be ; and whether they were writ- 
ten so early as is supposed, and by 
those generally held to be their au- 
thors; and, secondly, I shall in- 
quire what credit they deserve, to- 
wards establishing the truth of our 
religion. 

On the first of these topics I be- 
gin with remarking, that as to the 
earliest part of the Scriptures, or the 
Old Testament, its authenticity is 
supported by the important fact, 
that every Jewish king, at the com- 
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mencement of his reign, took a so- 
lemn oath to keep entire and invio* 
late the sacred books of that pco* 
pie ; and by the care with which 
they have retained them in their 
community, and watched oyer their 
contents, down to the present day. 

Again, as to the Gospels, and the 
other Scriptures of the Christians, 
I must observe, that every passage 
from ancient authors, bearing upon 
the point of their authenticity, is 
most valuable ; and of these there 
are several. 

1**, Tacitus and Pliny both bear 
testimony to the great number of 
Christians who were in the Roman 
empire, at no distant period from the 
time when Christ is understood to 
have suffered. Nero began to reign 
about twenty years after the cru- 
cifixion ; and Tacitus tells us, that 
there " was a vast multitude of 
Christians, not only in Judea, but 
at Rome, against whom he raited a 
persecution." * Pliny, probably a> 
bout forty years after Christ's death, 

« 

* Tac Annals, lib. zv. cap. 44. 
c5 
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wrote an account of the ChrisCj^ 
to the Emperor Trajan, in wE* j^ 
he says, that " many of both se^ 
and of every age and rank, were ia- 
fected with this superstition, (as he 
calls Christianity) ; that it was gone 
into the villages as well as the ci- 
ties ; and that, through it, the tem- 
ples of the gods were deserted." * 

.24, Tacitus mentions the name of 
Christ as the founder of the reli- 

§ion ; adding, that " he was put to 
eath under rontius Pilate, who was 
procurator of Judea in the time of 
Tiberius." It is further well known, 
that the acts of Pilate, or the me* 
moirs of his government, sent to 
Rome by him, made particular men- 
tion of Jesus ; for though they are 
not now extant} they are referred to 
by the Christian apologists, who 
wrote while they were so. 

$a\ Those authors wrote, and 
their subjects related to times very 
near that of Christ, and therefore 
they are the most important. But I 

* PHoy's Epistles, lib. x. ep. 97. 




c4hnot omit the two following test 
timonies, though of later days ; fot 
the facts must have been obtained 
from those who lived nearer to the 
time of Christ. Thus, the heathen 
philosopher Porphyry mentions Je- 
sus as " a most wise and pious man, 
approved of by the gods, and taken 
up into heaven for his distinguished 
virtue."* And Spartian tell us, 
that the Emperor Sever ua " enter* 
tained such high thoughts of Christ, 
that he would have admitted him in- 
to the number of his deities, and 
built a temple to him, had not his 
pagan subjects vigorously opposed 

it/'t 
Now, these authorities contain all 

that was to have been expected from 
such writers, and some of them even 
more ; for, among those who con- 
tinued professing paganism, it was 
not likely that we should have found 
what was more explicit, or any mi- 
nute account of the Scriptures, or 
the transactions of Jesus. But par-* 

• Eusebius, lib. Hi. p. 134 

f Spartian de Vita Severi, chap. S9. 
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ticular references to them are a«>* 
wanting, by writers of as early a 
day as those now quoted, — authors 
equallypagan too, at one time, as ei- 
ther Tacitus or Pliny, but who, 
having embraced the Christian faith, 
became themselves the early teach* 
ers of the Gospel, and stood high 
in the Christian church. 

Those writers are Barnabas, Cle- 
ment, and Hermes, all mentioned by 
St. Paul ; Polycarp, and Papias, 
who were the disciples of the apos> 
tie John ; Ignatius, who became bi* 
shop of Smyrna not more than thir- 
ty-seven years after Christ; and 
Quad rat us, who lived after him 
only a few years. Now, all of those 
persons left behind them works, in 
which the most express allusion is 
made to the Scriptures; and in some 
of which the very word* of the Gos- 
pels are quoted. Some of those books 
have come down to us, while others 
of them are referred to by authors 
somewhat later, who wrote, how* 
ever, when those writings were ex» 
tant and generally known. 
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Similar proof* might be gifts 
in like cases, were it Bc ceeaar r to 

retort to them— and they would be 
»ati»fictory . Thus, Bishop Burnet, 
in the Hittory of hi* own Time*, 
quotes Lord Clarendon'* Hulory, 
and gives passage* from it i and 
QuintUian cite*, and gives the worda 
of a well known sentence of Cicero, 
the commencement of one of hi* 
oration*. Now, from these, no 
one can doubt, that these author! 
had in their hand* the hooka from 
which they quoted at the tine of 
their writing j and as little should 
we hesitate m thinking, that those 
venerable father* of the church had 
actually the Scripture* before them, 
when they composed the respec- 
tive Treatise*, in which they refer- 
red to them ] and cited the very 
words of them, precisely" as we have 
them at tbi* day. 

The mention r>f our Scriptures in 
those works is therefore satisfactory 
proof i and, with such evidence, none 
can deny their existence at those early 
period* when they bear to hate bees) 
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tmtten. Those authors wrote 
the Tety time when the Scripta 
were composed, or immediately- sa f- 
terit ; and surely would have new 
referred to them, bat in the certain- 
ty of their being true. Living when 
the great events mentioned in those 
books appear to have taken place, 
they could not fail to make every 
inquiry as to their authenticity, and 
must have been completely satisfied 
of it before they alluded to them. 

And here I must advert to a fri- 
volous objection which has some- 
times been made to such testimony. 
It has been said, that those persons 
were themselves Christians: that 
they were of the party, and there- 
fore not entitled to the same belief 
which would have been given them, 
if they had been pagan authors, and 
of opposite religion. Such reason- 
ers, however, seem to forget tliat 
those men, equally with Tacitus and 
Pliny, were once heathens ; and that 
it surely ought not to derogate from 
their testimony to the Christian re* 
ligion, that they had themselves 
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shewn their belief of it by becom- 
ing converts to it. Suppose that, 
in addition to the authority from 
Tacitus or Pliny, given in the pas- 
sages of their works above quoted 
and alluded to, it should be disco- 
vered, beyond doubt, that one or 
other, or both of those learned au- 
thors, had become Christians at pe- 
riods of their lives posterior to the 
writing of the books generally re- 
ferred to ; and had then given fur* 
ther and more minute accounts of 
Christianity and Christians, than 
those they had afforded while still 
heathens ; would their own conver- 
sion derogate from the authenticity 
of their former writings, or injure 
the evidence of their latter ? Would 
it not rather confirm them ? And if 
so, must not the fact of those an- 
cient fathers having become Chris- 
tians, from having been formerly 
heathens, add the greater credibility 
to every thing they wrote as to the 
Christian religion ? 

In considering this matter, there 
is still another fact most deserving 
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of notice, in proving the authentic 
city of our Scriptures : I mean the, 
circumstance, that wherever allu- 
sion is made in them to Jewish laws, 
manners, or customs, it is found to 
be accurate ; and wherever there is 
mention in them of persons in the 
Roman or Jewish world existing at 
the time, it is found to be correct* 
Thus, what is said of Tiberius 
Caesar, Felix and Drusilla, A grip- 
pina, Berenice, and of Caiaphas the 
high-priest, is all shewn to be accu- 
rate by the Jewish and Roman wri- 
ters ; the pomp and vanity of He- 
rod too, his having allowed himself 
to be treated as a god, and his sud- 
den death, are equally found in the 
evangelists and in the historian Jo- 
sephus, though his fate is ascribed 
by them to different causes. 

But, besides all those, there is, 
farther, the same kiud of evidence 
of the authenticity of the Gospels, 
that in a former part of this dis- 
course J. shewed to be with regard to 
that of the Old Testament. I there 
stated, that we must suppose it au- 
thentic, because it had been handed 
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down in the Jewish community from 
the earliest times, guarded with all 
the attention naturally applied for the 
preservation of writings held to be 
sacred. Now, the same description 
of care has been taken of the Scrip* 
tures in the Christian church,— a 
church no doubt arising from a small 
beginning, and where the adherents 
were at first held of no considera- 
tion among the powerful of the earth, 
but where the word of God was 
anxiously preserved inviolate. 

But it has not been in mere* 
ly retaining the Scriptures in ge- 
neral as a book, that the attention 
paid them in the Christian church 
affords good evidence; for the 
schisms of that church, the rising in 
it of different sectaries, with differ- 
ent tenets and opinions, all tended 
to preserve from corruption the 
texts of the Scripture, and to hand 
them down in general correct as 
they came from the pens of their 
authors. Each party founding on 
the terms of the sacred authors, 
no alteration or change in them, of 
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material consequence, coulc/ e 
bare taken place, or been admit* 
■ From this deduction, I conce 
that we are entitled to hold t 
Scriptures, as we have them, to 
authentic ; and I shall now proce 
to inquire, what evidence we ha 
#f their <n edibility. 
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' CHAP. V. 

■ 

tf 



•?*,,■ On this point, I in the first place 
"'h remark, that no small degree of in* 
p_ iernal proof arises from the parti- 
r cular style of these writings. 
-*\ My bounds will not admit of my 
y going deeply into this source of evi- 
dence; but surely the delightful 
simplicity of the historical, and the 
sublimity of many of the propheti- 
■ /cal parts of the Old Testament, 
' $annot escape our notice; while 
^he composition of the New Tes- 
tament authors, bears the strong* 
^:'ist marks of their being true. As 
iifche Gospels are those parts of it 
'.' frhich properly contain the history 
of Christ, the remarks which I have 
' *ow to make shall have more special 
," reference to them. 
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To those who are accustomed 
weigh evidence, and to consider 
import, whether verbal or writt< 
the particular mode of it forms ; 
ways one material consideratioi 
ana if ever an inference thence arc 
of the truth of any compositio 
whatever, it springs up abundant 
with regard to the writings of t 
evangelists. In them there is ; 
straining in the recital, no appare 
exaggeration, no particular wish 
extol, but a simple and chaste na 
ration of those things which th 
themselves had witnessed $ the whc 
denoting a true and faithful accou 
of what had come under their o 
servation regarding him of whc 
they wrote. 

This, however, is not the on 
remark which those who are skilf 
in the doctrine of evidence will mai 
upon the style of the Gospels : th< 
will farther remember a maxim 
proof, from the exemplification 
which here a most valuable concl 
sion follows. What I allude to 
this, that where the same events ha 
been recited by sundry different pc 
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is, the marks of their being true 
isist of their being free, on the one 
id, from that disagreement at to 
entials which infers contradiction, 
], on the other, of their wanting 
it minute coalescence as to parti* 
are, which would denote concert 
ong the writers. Now, the four 
>spels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
I John, agree distinctly as to 
■ important parts of their story, 
ile, as to the smaller particulars, 
re is exactly that extent of differ- 
e which shews that they did not 
>y from one another, but that each 
rated what he himself knew, 
[ had actually seen ; the whole 
wing, that what was stated was 
?. The Gospel of Matthew was 
tten six years after the death of 
*ist ; that of Mark ten years 
r it ; that of Luke twenty-three 
rs after it ; and that of John at 
distance of no less than sixty- 
;e years after it. They were, be- 
s, composed in different parts of 
world ; and thus the distance of 
r and place unite in precluding 
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the idea of combination among 
authors to one particular statement 

There is a distinction, the pro] 
attention to which, and to wl 
must follow from it, cannot fail 
have very particular effect in 
consideration of this matter. It 
that between history, properly 
called, and what in modern timet 
have been styled memoirs. History 
may relate to the accounts of times 
long past ; and its authenticity 
must depend on the industry of* 
its author, and the opportunities ' 
he has had of resorting to pro* 
per sources of information. As to 
it, therefore, it is clear there is 
often little certainty. Memoirs, 
on the other hand, are general- 
ly a narrative of those things, of 
which the author has either been 
an eye witness, or which, having 
happened in his own time, he has had 
personally an oppoitunity of know- 
ing ; and therefore, with regard to the 
statement of them, the greatest accu- 
racy must be looked for. Of these, 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, the Com* 
mentaries of Caesar, and the Me- 
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xnoirs of Sully, may be given as ex- 
amples. No one doubts the- truth 
of what is said by those writers ; 
and while the retreat of the ten thou* 
sand Greeks, and the operations of 
the Gallic war, are held to be justly 
recited by Xenophon and Caesar, no 
one ever doubted that Sully gave a 
fair account of all which passed un- 
der his own observation in the court 
of Henry IV. of France, while he 
himself was minister. The reason 
why they are considered to be quite 
accurate, is, that while the writers' 
of those events stated them to have 
happened during their own times, 
and under their own eye, their nar- 
ratives of them were addressed to 
those who, having been also living 
at the same time, and many of them 
engaged in the same affairs, must 
have been quite aware whether they 
were true or not ; and must have 
detected their falsehood if they 
were not so. Would the Greet 
or the Roman commander have given 
false accounts of expeditions, to be 
read by many who were there, their 
companions in arms ? And would 
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Sully have falsified as to even 
narrations submitted to the \ 
French cation, very many of w— 
had witnessed them as well as 
self? They certainly would 
and their statements have there^J 
been universally acknowledged t ^J? 
true. 

Now, to apply this to our present 
subject. The Gospels are memoirt 
in the sense to which we have now 
alluded. When given to the world 
by most of the respective authors, 
they were not records of times long 

East : they were accounts of what 
ad happened not many years be- 
fore, with which, no doubt, the au- 
thors had a more particular oppor- , 
tunity of being acquainted (by their 
having been eye-witnesses of them,) 
but of which the events must have 
have been well known to thousands 
and thousands as well as themselves, 
many of whom were among those 
persons to whom the writings were , 
directed. When Matthew, only six 
years, and Mark but ten years after . 
Christ, gave an account of him, and 
of what he was said to have spoken 
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and done before the whole public in 
the gre« city of Jerusalem j and in 
narratives to be read by all and sun- 
dry there, while the transactions re- 
cited were fresh in every body's re- 
collection, it is impossible to sup- 
pose Falsehood. There is justthesame 
certainty that they stated the truth, 
as we have shown to have been in 
the case of the eminent Greek, Lai. 
tin, and French writers ; and there 
ought to be as little doubt of the 
veracity of the Evangelists as of those 
authors. 

Whether, therefore, we consider 
the style and composition of the 
Gospels; the proof of them arising 
from the comparison of them to- 
gether ; or the circumstance of their 
being memoirs of what happened 
under the eye of their respective au- 
thors, addressed to those who had 
good opportunity of knowing the 
fact, they must be held to hare beat 
accurate and true. 

It is my wish in this discourse, to 
apply the ordinary laws of evidence 
to the investigation of the truths of 
our religion ; and, at in common 
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proofs, the comportment and sol 
sequent conduct of witnesses hm 
frequently entered deeply into tl 
consideration of their veracity ; < 
it is of great importance here i 
inquire what befel the Apostles a 
ter the death of their Master ; ar 
whether their lives and future fat 
were not such as to confirm the na 
ratives which they had given, at 
the doctrines which they taught. 
When extraordinary actions < 
any kind, have b*»en djne, it is a 
wars a material object to discov 
the motive of those who have pe 
formed them. Upon the infid 
supposition that Jesus had not be 
true, and that the Apostles 1 
joined as accomplices in the fal 
hood, what must be presumed 
have been the object of those me 
II could be nothing else than wori 
ly advancement, and the prospect 
rearing up to themselves some sit 
ation of wealth and importance 
one description or another. 7 
upon that supposition, when 
chief of the parly had been p 
death by those bearing sway, 
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Christianity and ' Christian* 
eld in contempt and deieata- 

every quarter, what would 
llowed ? Is it not clear that 
ty would have been soon dia- 
; that the followers would 
turned again to their former 

; and that the sect would 
■en heard of no more ? 1 say 
mid have been the direct con- 
ic of original falsehood in it* 
ution ; but far otherwise did 
pen with the ( Apostles of 

Their Master had distinctly 
ned them of their sufferings 
narae'ssake: he had told them 
ley would be " delivered up 
ncil* ; beaten in the syna- 
i ; brought before rulers and 
*" " and that the time would 
when whosoever killed them 
think he did God a service"!' 
hey flinched not from suchse- 
ialt of their fidelity. He had 
them, '• that the Gospel mutt 
'ithed by them among all na- 

ik lili. 9. f J ohn *»»■ *■ 
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came joyful and triumphant t< 
that it might receive him as a 
ciple and follower of him who 
once upon it, and be the mean 
carrying him safely to his blei 
master."* 

Now, the perseverance and fate 
those earliest teachers of our t 
gion form a most valuable link 
the chain of its evidences. W 
any man goes to his grave, and, 
the very brink of eternity, j 
sists in his assertion of any pa 
cular incident' with which he 
had an opportunity of being 
quainted, his doing so has ever b 
held no 6mall confirmation of 
truth : but would not even that 
script ion of evidence be materially 
creased, if the direct cause of 
being put to death were his ad 
rence to such assertion ; and ii 
might have saved himself from i 
fering altogether, by refraining fi 
further declarations, or retract 
those he had made ? Suppose, 
latent fact in ordinary life, — in 

* Cave's AntiquiUtes Apottolicsii 
Nelson's Festivals, pasHm. 



politics of a country, or the ad- 
ministration of justice, and that va- 
rious men of Bound understandings, 
having the most direct opportunity 
of knowing, should all come for- 
ward, and not only declare it with 
their latest breaths, but actually lay 
down their lives in corroboration of 
their testimony, would not it be held 
satisfactory proof of it? But that is 
the very evidence afforded us by the 
writings of the Evangelists, follow- 
ed up by their future history, and 
that of the other adherents of 
Christ. 

In the circular letter of the 
church of Smyrna on the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, who lived so early 
as to have been a disciple of the 
Apostle John, we distinctly see 
what was the object of the cruelties 
inflicted upon the Christians of those 
day 8; and we observe, that they 
were not so much meant as punish- 
ments of what was past, as to be 
preventatives of the adherence to, 
and propagation of their religious 
faith. We there learn, that they 
were so " flayed with whipping, that 

d 4 
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the frame and structure of theii 
bodies were laid open to their very 
inward veins and arteries, and that, 
nevertheless, they endured ; that 
those who were condemned to the 
beasts, were kept long in prison, 
were forced to lie on sharp pikes 
laid under their bodies, and torment- 
ed in divers other ways, that so, ii 
it were possible, the tyrant, by the 
length of their sufferings, might have 

DROUGHT THEM TO DENY CHRIST." 

Such were the miseries to which 
the first historians of our religion, 
and the adherents to Christ, were 
< subjected, and such the aim of theii 

I cruel tormentors. Those venera- 

ble teachers, however, knew well 
whether Christianity was true 01 
not. Except for their pointed and 
open declarations of its truth, they 
might have avoided such severe suf- 
i ferings ; and under the whole cir- 

cumstances, after contemplating the 
distresses of those men, it mould he 
an inference altogether contrary to 
our experience of mankind and hu- 
man nature, to say it was possible 
that one and all of them should have 
considered it false. 
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But may not the evidence of the 
Scriptures, the written records of our 
religion, receive aid also from atten- 
tion to the observance of its institu- 
tion* and sacred times ? To resort, on 
this occasion, as in other instances, 
to a familiar example ;— -suppose that 
a peasant, dwelling near to any of the* 
royal fortresses of the kingdom, has 
heard yearly, during all his life, and 
knows that his forefathers likewise, 
in every year of theirs, had listened to 
the resounding of the artillery there, 
on the anniversaries of the disco- 
very of the gun- powder treason, 
and the restoration of King Charles 
the Second, meant for commemorat- 
ing those great events : even without 
resorting to authentic history, of 
which probably he has no know- 
ledge, it never enters into his ima- 
gination to doubt, that that plot 
was actually discovered, or that 
monarch happily restored to his 
kingdom. From the repetition of 
the firing, in all the successive years, 
said to be intended to keep in re- 
membrance, those great occurrences* 
he concludes! that that practice must 

d5 
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* 

liave been commenced by auth^a 
immediately •f** r they happened 
at least while they were fre&'} 
every body's memory. In thin J 
to, he reasons justly ; because it 
scarcely possible to conceive such 
order to have been given, and su 
annual custom to have been in* 
luted, about any thing which the 
meant to be kept in recollection of 
had never before heard of, or knov 
To apply this example to our p 
tent subject.— The period of < 
Lord's sufferings and death, h 
\{ in most churches, been r&ognia 

. ) as a season of solemnity and dei 

J \ tion ; and, from its constant and 

. v gular return, the same conclnsu 

of the truth of these serious evei 
/ should follow, as took place 

garding those great political occi 
rences, from the constant reiterati 
of what was instituted for keepi 
them in remembrance. The sa 
thing may be said of the solei 
sacrament of the supper : and wh 
we, and our fathers, and remote i 
cestorSf have all constantly, fn 
time to time, sat down at the co: 
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mumon~table, or approached the al- 
tar to commemorate the Redeemer, 
our ideas naturally go back through 
the constant recurrence of such cere- 
monies, to the commencement of 
them, " on that night on which he 
was betrayed/ 9 What we do now, is 
no doubt merely doing again what 
has been done before ; but beyond all 
these repetitions* the mind rests on 
the period, when what is now only 
repeated was done for the first timej 
and we are satisfied, that at the be- 
ginning of the long series of recur- 
rences of the sacred communion* 
those who first commemorated their 
departed master, knew well thai they 
did so by his own express direc* 
Hon. 

Many other illustrations might be 
given of this argument, but they 
seem unnecessary ; and enough has> 
been said to shew, that our Scrip* 
tures receive no small confirmation 
from the recurrence of such ceremo- 
nies, and the return of sacred se*» 
sons. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Having thus, as I conceive, suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, not only 
that the Scriptures which we have, 
are really the books which they 
are stated to be, but also, that they 
are true, I shall now solicit your at- 
tention to the two modes by which 
the truth of our Saviour's mis- 
sion has been proven ; and these are, 
miracles and prophecy, as detailed 
in those writings. 

And first, with regard to miracles. 
The laws of nature, are, in the com- 
mon case, uniform and regular ; 
they depend not on man, and can 
never be changed nor departed from, 
by any thing which he can do. In 
every instance, therefore, where we 
find those laws traversed, where we 
discover events take place in oppo- 
sition and contrary to them, we 
must infer the operation of the same 
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great Being who instituted them, 
and must acknowledge the hand 
df God. When, therefore, a person- 
age appears, teaching the purest 
morality, and the sublimest religion ; 
informing us, that he does so by 
commission from the Most High ; 
and in evidence thereof, by the per- 
formance of wonderful miracles, 
evinces, that through him the re- 
gular laws of nature can be depart- 
ed from,— that great personage is 
entitled to be supposed the direct 
messenger of God. The Scriptures, 
whose veracity we have shown, ac- 
quaint us that these things were 
done by Jesus ; and by them did he 
demonstrate his high and illustrious 
office. 

On this subject of miracles, I may 
remark, that though, as we have 
seen, many of the heathen authors, 
who lived in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, write of Jesus, they did not 
deny his miracles. These were, at that 
period, too well established for their 
truth to be disputed. Acknowledg- 
ing the miracles to have been actu- 
ally performed, they have ascribed 
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^ Ct tad the agency of 
hem to ^Zpersion which, (even 

J****** i""*?' 8 of the Gospel 

tP-tief** an( * k a PPy tendency, 

^^mpletely refute. Among 

0°* ^Titers to whom I have now al- 
/ aS ,ri!rc ^ierocles, Porphyry, and 
j^itfo the apostate. The testimony 
of the last of these is the more im- 
portant, as having, at one time, been 
£mself a Christian. To defend his 
jiDOStacy, he would assuredly, with 
abilities great as his, have at- 
tempted to demonstrate the false- 
hood of the received account of the 
miracles, had he supposed that he 
could possibly have made out such 
a demonstration. * 

And now, I shall consider those 
particular circumstances in which the 
Christian miracles were performed ; 
a topic which will lead us to investi- 
gate a little the arguments sometimes 
endeavoured to be drawn to their 
prejudice, by classing them with the 
miracles of the heathen mythology, 

* See Argument for the general credi- 
bility of the Christian miracles, in Ap- 
pend!*, No. II. 
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or those said to have been perform- 
ed by Roman Catholic saints. On 
this subject, it must be remarked, 
that, there is one description which 
applies universally to the whole of 
those miracles, heathen and Popish, 
and which completely distinguishes 
them from the Christian miracles, 
properly so called. It is this ; that 
while the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles were designed to establish 
a new religion, and performed for 
the conversion of those who denied 
its truth, those under the heathen 
mythology> and in the church of 
Rome, were exhibited in an attempt 
to confirm what was never doubted, 
and done in the presence of those 
who were already believers. The 
minuteness and accuracy with which 
the Christian miracles would, in 
such circumstances, be examined and 
investigated, must have been very 
different from the observation given 
by the pious to those of the hea- 
then religion, or Popish church ; 
and the accuracy of such scrutiny 
must exceedingly add to the evi- 
dence of the Christian miracles. To 
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illustrate this by example, I sh 
shortly contrast the Christian mi 
clet- with those pretended to ha 
been- performed under the heatl 
religions, or .by Roman Catho 
saints.. 

And*in the first place, with resp 
to those of Alexander of Pont 
This man was not the founder oi 
new religion* but a mere fortunes 
cr, and did nothing', but what he 
excelled in by our modern juggl 
every day ; but he contrived to < 
lude a barbarous people, and k< 
up the delusion by exhibiting 
wonders during night, and by dr 
ing from his presence every su 
descriptions of persons as would 
most apt to detect him. The 1 
ginning of his ceremonies was 
gularly an exclamation of •• avai 
all Atheists, Christians, and £ 
cureans." . As to the miracles. 
Vespasian, they were those of 
emperor ; the scene was among t 
Egyptians* the most superstitic 
men on earth, and they were supp 
ed to be done through theinfluei 
of Serapis, their favourite divini 
The miracles recorded Dy "Heroc 
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tus and Livy are scarcely deserving 
of the name, and are nothing to the 
purpose ; they were equally with 
the rest, under a religion already 
established ; and, indeed, from the 
manner in which they are mentioned 
by these writers, they are told us 
as the fables of antiquity, which 
these authors themselves, in general, 
did not believe.* 

Next, as to the Popish miracles, 
they are equally futile and absurd* 
The restoration of the leg of the 
door-keeper of the Cathedral of 
Saragossa by the use of holy oil, 
was evidently a fiction ; and Mr* 
Hume has, on that subject, twisted 
the testimony of the Cardinal de 
Retz, to what he never meant. The 
cures said to have been performed 
at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, in 
the church-yard of St. Menard, were 
equally an imposture ; and the truth 
was, that while, out of the numerous 
devout supplicants who attended, a 
few might recover from their ma* 

• Set a remarkable iasiaoet V this, 
Livy, lib* 1. cap. 89* 
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ladies by natural means, (a circum- 
stance taken advantage of by the" 
deluding priests) many more dis- 
eases were actually produced by the" 
prostrations there than what were 
removed. But, at those pretended 
miracles none were present, except* 
ing the truly faithful. All were 
most anxious to confirm the truth 
of them ; and thus were the sacer- 
dotal tricks carried on and com- 
pleted. 

Let us turn now to the miracles 
of Jesus and his apostles. Those of 
our Lord, and of various of his dis- 
ciples, were performed in Judea, 
where most descriptions of men at 
the time were ignorant of, or hos* 
tile to the religion which was in- 
tended to be established by them. 
That country was then a province of 
Rome, and of course many Romans 
would be resident there. But 
those worshippers of Jupiter would 

five no ready faith to the miracles of 
esus, and yet they must have been 
convinced of their truth. It was on- 
ly through them that the Roman 
emperor could have heard of Jesus ; 
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and it was only from his belief in the 
miracles that he could have reckon- 
ed him a divine person, or fcvdi**! 
the idea of adding him to the num- 
ber of the gods. When Barnabas 
and Paul struck blind the sorcerer 
at Paphos,f and healed the cripple 
at Lystra,^ they performed these 
miracles, not before men already 
Christians, but in the presence of 
heathen people ; and, so evidently 
was the last of these things done, 
that the Lycaonians wished on 
that account to offer sacrifices to 
the apostles, as to god 9. 

But, it was not the heathens only 
who, prejudiced against the religion 
of Christ, must have scrutinized the 
miracles with care, before giving 
them faith. The Jews were equal- 
ly, if not more hostile to the Chris- 
tian religion. It was true, they had 
expected a Saviour, but one of a 
very different description from the 
meek and lowly Jesus. The feel- 
ing of the oppression of Rome made 

* Acts Xiii. f Acts xt?. 
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them expect a powerful deliverer 
from the yoke ; and national vanity 
n*4* them look for a mighty con* 
queror The pretensions, therefore 
•fa humble te*«her, apparently the 
ton of a carpenter, without wealthy 
and without rank, would not he 
easily admitted ; and his miracles and 
their evidences must have been mi- 
nutely examined and canvassed. But, 
on such investigation, the truth of 
the miracles was never attempted to 
be denied. They were supposed only 
to proceed from a different cause; 
and those wonderful acts of the Son 
of God, to evince his mission from 
the Father, were ascribed to the ope- 
ration of the powers of darkness ; 
" He casteth out devils,'' said they, 
" through Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils."* 

Thus have I compared the mira- 
cles, both Pagan and Popish, with 
those of Jesus and his Apostles; nor 
have the latter suffered by the com- 
parison. " On the contrary/' as 

• Luke xl. ft. 
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Dr. Campbell well n 
painting) the shades serve to height- 
en the glow of the colours, and iu 
music the discords to set off the 
sweetness of the melody ; so the vtf- 
lue of those genuine miracle* is ert- 
banoed by the contrast of those pal- 
try counterfeit!." 

Next) as to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity afforded by Miofhecy Of 
mil things, a knowledge of the fu- 
ture has been the most concealed 
from mankind. Ingenuity and sci- 
ence may explore the hidden reces- 
ses of nature ; may analyse the bit 
which we breathe, or follow a co- 
met through the course of its won- 
derful orbit ; but, however desir- 
ous the curiosity of man, no science 
has yet been discovered, which can 
give us a view of what is to come ; 
and a knowledge of futurity seems 
to have been reserved by the Deity, 
in a particular manner to himself. 
Prophecy was therefore a most natu- 
ral means for God to make use of, 
to establish the truth of his reli- 
gion ; and if tbe Mediator has been 



dearly foretold, it must be a strong- 
evidence of the Christian faith. 

To this subject, therefore, I shall 
now direct your attention ; and as* 
every aid that can be got from hea- 
then authors is important, 1 shall 
first refer to the light (though but 
a feeble one) which they throw up* 
on it. 

Thus Suetonius, in his Life of 
Vespasian, mentions it as " an an- 
cient and constant opinion (or tra- 
dition) throughout the whole East, 
that at that time dominion should 
arise there ; and that one coming 
from Judea should be universal 
fong."f Both Cicero and Tacitus 
state, that such expectation of him 
was to be found in the ancient books 
of the priests ; and the latter of 
these writers, treating of the great 
prodigies that preceded the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, says, that many 
understood them to be the forerun- 
ner of that " extraordinary per* 
son"% 



-f Sueton. c. 1. No. 4* 
t Tacitus Hist. 1. 5. o. 13. 
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But we have an infinitely " mom 
sure word of prophecy" than what 
authors such as these can afford, for 
from the promise uf thai dispensation 
which should "bruise (be head of the 
serpent,"* to its commencement, all 
the Scripture prophets evidently 
foretold Jesus. Id the fine imagi- 
nations of Virgil and Milton, there 
were exhibited to JEneas and our 
first parent such views of their re- 
mote progeny, that they saw what 
was actually to happen, in the same 
manner as if the scenes had been 
truly before them. We could al- 
most imagine, that what tbe fancy 
of those sublime poets bestowed up- 
on their heroes, had been in reality 
given to the prophets of old, and 
to the Psalmist, when prophesying 
of Christ. Looking with a pierc- 
ing eye through the dark revolu- 
tions of ages, they s. em, from the 
minuteness of their surprising pre- 
dictions, to have been almost present 
by an t ici pati on, and to have wit nested 
the great events of the Redeemer's 



history. And' though their _ 

snentrwere saitoMpUshed, in gfnlaSaj 
ral, by those who were ignorant <*»/ 
the existence of tneh prophecies, ar . 
hoftHe to GhrUttantty, jet so acctu i 
rate were they, that the language l 
which expressed the events having 
actually happened, and that of their 
having been foretold* it in manyfm* 
stances almost the same. Thus, the 
Psalmist says, «• They gave megtH 
to eat, and vinegar to drink ? 9 • J 
and Matthew, m his narrative of 
the cruel t r e atm e n t of our Saviour, 
says, " They gave him vinegar to 
drink, mingled with gaB."^ The. 
Psalmist says, " They psaflfmy gai* 
meats among them, and; east hU 
upon my vesture :" and^John says* 
« Then the soldiers, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments, 
arid made four parts, to every sol* 
dier a part, and also his /mat. Now 
the coat was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout Then 
said they among themselves^ let us 
not rend it, but cast kit for it whose 

* Psalm Ixix. SI. f Matt ixvii. 34. 
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it shall be."* Many other examples 
of the same thing might be given, 
but our limits here da not admit my 
being more full on this subject, or 
to add any thing further, than make 
references to a few of those texts 
where the most satisfactory predic- 
tions are to be found. Thus it was 
foretold, that our Saviour should 
be born of a virgin, Isa. vii. 14; 
that this should take place in the 
city of Bethlehem, Micah v. 8; 
and from the stem of Jesse, Isa. xi. 
1 — 10. His low estate and suffer- 
ings were particularly prophesied, 
Psa. xxii. and Isa. liii. j and his restuN 
section, Psa. xvi. 10. 



n xii. 13, 27. 
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CHAP. VII. 



StJCH are the proofs which 
been afforded us of the comii 
Jesus. The history op his i 
gion, and its propagation 
earth, have also in them some! 
to uncommon, as clearly to d< 
its divine origin. Though the 
teachers of his faith were bu 
•cure fishermen on the lake ' 
rias, yet, notwithstanding the , 
opposition which they met 
the Apostle could, in little 
than thirty years after his a 
sion, assert with truth, that 
Gospel had been preached " to 
ry creatuVe who is under heav 
that is, through the whole exte 



* Col. i. 23. 
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the dominions of Rome. The Btateof 
the world had been wisely arranged 
by Providence for its more easy re* 
ception. While the Romans had 
" trode down the kingdoms/' ac- 
cording to the prophetic descrip- 
tion of Daniel, and, " by their ex- 
ceeding strength, had devoured the 
whole earth,"* they had at the same 
time civilized the nations ; and, 
while they oppressed mankind, they 
united them together* The same 
~aws were almost everywhere esta* 
blished: the same languages were 
understood ; and peace, in general, 
prevailed through the wide extent 
of their mighty empire,— the whole 
producing a situation most favour- 
able to the propagation of a reli- 
frjon like that of Christ. And this 
view of the subject is splendid and 
magnificent in the highest degree.-— 
That the Romans, the noblest peo- 
ple that ever entered upon the stage 
of this world, should, without their 
knowledge, be no more than instru- 
ments in the divine hand for the 

• Dan. vii. 7. 2% 
E 2 
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_ of his religion ; thm% 

wise statesmen should have * 

ed, and those victorious g* 

should hare fought, that mar 

might the more easily and re 

admit the Christian faith! 

cross which, on the bill of Cal 

was designed as an instrument < 

nominy and death, " came ai 

to be assumed as the distinct i 

the most powerful monarch t 

wave in the banners of vict< 

armies, and to shine on palace 

on churches." * '« The least 

seeds grew up, and waxed a 

tree, and spread out its brand 

" The stone which was cut < 

the mountain without hands, 

itself become a great mount aii 

fill the earth.^ 

The interpositions of T*fovi 
towards man may be presumi 
nevolent ; and hence a valual 
gument may be drawn in rave 
the Christian religion, from 
excellent effects which, where 

• Blair's .Sermons, vol. i. p. 137 
t Mark ir. 3. $ Oan. ii. 3 
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has been established in purity, it haB 
had, both upon the understandings 
and hearts of men. " Christiani- 
ty ," says Mr. Gibbon, «• which o- 
pened the gates of heaven to the 
barbarians, introduced an important 
change into their moral and political 
condition. They received at the 
same time the use of letters, so es- 
sential to a religion whose doctrines 
are contained in a sacred book ; and, 
while they studied the divine truth, 
their minds were insensibly enlarged 
by the distant view of history, of 
nature, of the arts, and of society. 
The influence of their religious sen- 
timents contributed to secure their 
fidelity in the service or the alliance 
of the Romans ; to alleviate the hor- 
rors of war ; to moderate the inso- 
lence of conquest ; and to preserve, 
in the downfal of the empire, a per- 
manent respect for the names and in- 
-stitutions of Rome."* t 

While science and true philoso- 
phy have constantly fled from the 
votaries of Mahomet and of Brahma, 

• Vol. vi. p. 75. f See App. No. HI. 
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they have taken up a 
dence among the worth 
sua ; and, while the no 
have been thusenlightei 
ledge and truth, the 
Christian religion has 
the heart every thing 
mane, and generous, 
Nor is it any ezceptio 
that the malignant ha 1 
converted Christianity 
of evil. Under the 
gions, from the multi 
▼inities, none of them 
cient importance great 
the passions of men, 
them to any thing eit 
or unworthy. It nas i 
been in the unity whi 
religion,— the very 
wherein consists its exec 
mankind have sought 
for their cruelties and 
But the dissipation of 
ary is no argument agai 
ty of our Maker, in h 
upon man the good t 
world ; nor are the cr 
persecutor any reason 
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of his goodness in the mission of 
Jesus. Unless where the intended 
cruelties were meant to have been 
founded on some abused point of our 
faith itself, the oppressor has ever 
wished to rid himself of the re- 
straints of our religion ; and. the 
commencement of those execrable 
attacks upon order and virtue, which 
have been made in a neighbour- 
ing land, through a sophistical phi- 
losophy,* or the overbearing hand of 
power, has constantly been an en- 
deavour to get quit of the religion 
of Christ, t 

Thus I have given a rapid view 
of the evidences of our religion, by 
endeavouring to remove the ge- 
neral objections made to it: by 
shewing the presumptions in its fa- 
vour : by tracing its early history 
through the Jewish dispensation. 
I have considered the authenticity 
and truth of the Scriptures : treated 
of the miracles and prpphecies con- 

* See Robinson on the IlluminatL 
f This was written during the early 
period of the French revolution. 
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Uined in them ; nil shewn the - 
gresa and advancement of Chr 
anity in the world, notwithatand 
every obstacle. It remain* wit! 
now to consider, what ought ti 
the eonchuion in our minds f 
■ueh inquiries and what the rt 
of the whole ? 

There are two kinds of den 
•t ration— mathematical and mi 
The first doe* not apply to i 
subjects at this. The reason inf 
which we have been engaged, be 
to the latter description. In ap 
dating our proofs, therefore, 
must contrail them with those 
similar nature ; or, in Other w< 
we should state them in compai 
with the evidences which we hai 
other historical fact) of antiquii 

Though Socrates was no di 

E ergon, there is something in 
istory not unlike that of our 
viouv ; as both of them were t 
teachers, and both suffered a 
from their unrelenting pers 
tor*. Now, have we better 
dence of the doctrines of that j 
philosopher, and of the incit 
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both of his life and death, than we 
have of those of Christ ? I think 
we have not. For, while what re* 
lates to Socrates has depended al- 
most wholly on the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato, the transac- 
tions of the life of Jesus— the init 
mitable lessons he delivered to man* 
kind— his miracles, and the circum- 
stances of his sufferings and death* 
have all been told us by double the 
number of historians,— persons who 
had the same opportunities of know* 
ing of him, as these disciples of the 
eminent Greek had of being ac- 
quainted with whatever related to 
their celebrated master. 

But let us take other examples. 
Have we better and more satisfacto- 
ry evidence regarding either Alex- 
ander or Caesar; or are the parti- 
cular circumstances which related 
to any of those conquerors more 
accurately marked, or better known, 
than those respecting Jesus? If 
the lives of those great men had 
been written by several of their 
respective ministers, or officers of 
their life-guards, whtf*had been 

Z5 
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constantly along with them, i 
witnessed their latter ends : if th 
accounts, composed at differ 
times, and in different parts of 
world, had been corroborated by 
temporary historians, and actu; 
quoted by them ; and if the wb 
had been handed down to us, gua 
ed by as strong a fence as t 
which surrounds books held to 
sacred; would not all these have b 
considered documents of the in 
satisfactory nature? — Indeed tl 
would have been such as do not e: 
with regard to any of the eventi 
profane history whatever. But, \s 
a slight difference of terms, thii 
an exact description of the evide 
which we have of Christ, and of 
religion which he taught ; as I tr 
I have sufficiently shewn. 

We have been told that Socra 
when about to suffer death, gave 
rections that, in obedience to the 
ligion of his country, a sacri 
should be made to Esculapius : t 
Alexander, in his last momei 
bequeathed his great empire ' 
the most wo/thy y and that Cast 
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with his dying breath, recognised 
the fatal stab of his once affectionate 
Brutus. Now, no one disputes the 
truth of any of these things, be* 
cause ancient historians have related 
them ;— and why, on the same Jpnd 
of evidence, but sent down to us 
with far greater certainty, should 
we disbelieve what we are told of 
our Lord ?— Why shculd we doubt 
that he terminated his life of bene* 
licence and mercy, by one instance 
more of those godlike virtues ? and 
that he then gave an example of the 
first of his precepts, by praying, amid 
the agonies of his cross, even tor the 
most cruel of his persecutors, " Fa* 
ther, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do' 9 

The only other observation which 
I shall make on the subject of the 
proofs of cur religion is, that though 
sceptics in all ages have cavilled* 
whether from the conviction, as they 
may have thought it, of such minds 
as seme of theirs, or with the aim 
of a temporary and ill-founded 
eclat; yet the soundest understand* 
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fogs that have ever existed, hav 
been satisfied of the truth of our re 
ligion, and tlie ablest men that eve 
lived, have been pious adherents o 
Jesus. A Bacon, a Boyle, a Newtoi 
and a Locke, those sages who " le 
forth the true philosophy," wh 
explored the innermost recesses c 
nature, and, by their wonderful ir 
vestigations and discoveries, raise 
us almost to the rank of superic 
beings ;— all of those have been b< 
lievers in our Redeemer, and sup 
porters of the Christian faith. Wh 
among the infidels can be compare 
with them ; and which of their ph 
losophers can stand in competitic 
with these ? 

One reflection more still remaii 
to be made, arising from the tra: 
i of thinking in which we have bet 

engaged. That same Jesus, who 
we have viewed as suffering c 
Mount Calvary, but whose religk 
will overspread the earth, is yet 1 
be our judge. On the latter da 
he shall appear with infinite maje 
ty, surrounded with innumerable a 
gels, to complete his work of r 
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deeming love. Then, ye who shall 
have" fought the good fight, and run 
with patience the race which was 
set before you," ah, then shall ye re- 
ceive the reward of all your labours ! 
Ye stedfast believers in your blessed 
Master — then shall ye know the 
value of that faith which shall have 
saved you ! 
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* 9 * Note referred to at page 24. 

This Treatise wis written many yean 
ago, and whan little of my attention baa 
been drawn to those strenuous exertions 
which have been made in later times, bj 
the pious and good* to promote the know 
ledgeoftheGospelln distant foreign lands 
I cannot here* however, withhold the tri 
buteofmy warmest approbation from whs 
seems to be so truly meritorious. 

At one time, not only the efficiency a 
the means, which were adopted toward 
that end* but the expediency and propri 
ety of the endeavour itself were disputed 
notwithstanding the encouragement o 
it, which ought to have been receive* 
from such prophecies as those mention 
ed in the body of the work, and the wel 
founded hope which they give of success 
As to the particular modes of trying U 
accomplish the object, experience will it 
this, as in all other cases, produce im> 
provement* With regard to the measun 
itself, and our duty regarding it, there ii 
much less difference of opinion now than 
there was formerly ; and truly, when the 
matter is properly considered, there oughi 
to be none at all. 

For enjoying, as we do, ourselves, tin 
inestimable benefit of the Gospels aiw 
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the consolations and hopes which it a& 
fords us, It is no more than obeying one of 
its leading precepts, to extend its influence 
and blessings, as far as we can, to our fel- 
low men. This to the obvious reflection 
which at once occurs to us as Christiana* 
As general philanthropists, however, our 
impression should be the same; for who 
ought to doubt of the advantages which 
would be derived from Christianity, to 
countries lying at present in a state of the 
grossest ignorance and depravity ? 

Inquire, for example, into the manners 
of almost the whole of the Bast ; and yon 
will learn that, while the people are pres- 
sed down with the most degrading super* 
stition, their morals are at the lowest 
ebb of sensuality and fraud. Go even to 
China, that once boasted country, where 
men were erroneously suppeeed to live 
virtuous, under a species of patriarchal 
government ; and you will find that mo- 
rality is neglected, and religion can scarce- 
ly be said to exist. Enter the pagodas 
and temples of such countries ;— -witness 
their ceremonies— always absurd, and 
frequently indecent and profane; con- 
verse with their ignorant priests ; see how 
low human nature is where it ought to be 
most elevated ; and, lastly, observe, how 
mean is the state of the arts and sciences 
of all such nations. Examine these things; 
compare them with whatever corresponds 
with them in our own country, and m 
ethers enjoying the light of the gospel ; 
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and nark the advantage of the Ch 
retigioa. Observe its ndbk victorie, 
slavery, through the strenuous, and 
rabie exertions of pious men ;— i 
JmtHee to the softer sex, who, fro 
degraded situation which they still 1 
these countries, are restored to th< 
of our equals and enlightened c 
nions, and friends ;— remark in ou 
country, the talent, the learning, t 
lity of its religious teachers; and I 
rural benign influence, which, as to n 
and every kind of useful knon 
Christianity diffuses over the land, 
make these comparisons with care 
while the question is, Whether we ; 
endeavour to extend to our fellow 
tures, benefits such as these ? I lei 
solution to every sound understandin 
its immediate answer to every bent 
heart ! 
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APPENDIX, 



No.I.« 



The great improvements which 
have of late been executed, and are 
still going on at Edinburgh, have 
been muck the subject of praise. 
The author, of course, alludes* to 
the operations which have taken 
place, and are still proceeding, for 
adding to the elegance and beauty of 
the city. Joined to its fine situation 
in the vicinity of the Frith of Forth, 
and in the neighbourhood of high 
hills and romantic promontories, 
though in a rich and fertile country, 
they have rendered it the admiration 
of strangers of taste from every 
quarter of the world. 

But while these observations re* 
late to the externals of this our 

* Referred to in Preface* 
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northern metropolis, prol 

• greater improvement 1 

place in later timet, in wha 

call ita interior— in the 

habits, the sobriety, and 

ral good manner? of its 

almost every description i 

The imperishable chapt 

Maxnering have recorded 

be called the private life < 

fesstonal men of another 

the " high jinks r * the < 

and riotous mirth of our f 

have now given way, in nc 

ces, to more temperate an 

and a more rational disp 

cant hours. The little So 

tioned in the Preface, f 

example of this, and an illi 

the general remark. M 

a fortnight at the hoi 

members, successively, i: 

ings, and, when the busi 

day is over, it presents 

entertainment, different 

better, than all the 

Mr. Pteydtfs club." * 3 

* Guy Mannering, vol* 
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numerous party of the same kind 
at Glasgow, which has had the 
best effects in general instruction, 
this one consists of persons of va- 
rious descriptions — several of the 
professors in the college, sundry of 
the city clergy, and gentlemen of all 
the different professions. Its object 
is the improvement of its members ; 
and to attain it, it is the custom, 
that disquisitions are brought for- 
ward by them respectively in those 
J>articular departments of know- 
edge, in which their business 
pursuits, and other opportunities, 
have afforded them the best means 
of being most versant: whether these 
may be moral or literary, or may 
involve general principles in any of 
the professions or arts. 

According to this plan of the So- 
ciety, almost all the contributions 
'to it, by the author of this Treatise, 
have had reference to his own line, 
and been in one shape or another con- 
nected with law. In two instances, 
however, he deviated from the rule, 
')y reading to it this Treatise, which 
he afterwards presented to his child- 
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topic, and fikcwiee mention 
the IVeface; which became to 
-the eabject of a iecond gift. ] 
eotirty, Mr. Robert WUaon, c 
the member*, the eminent act 
ant and director of the B* 
Scotland, read the m*no*cri[ 
thoee pamphlet* which he 
liahed ok money and corn 
there, too, the present entht 
deavouredlo obviate the dot 
of the but of then, by thoaa d 
aiont, which the public after 
aaw, both m tetter* In the 1 
paper*, and printed together, 
the lignaturr of a " Plain Mi 
The author wiahe* be were i 
rised to eay more of thia 
respectable party t but fron 
structure of it, it being of a p 
nature, perhap* he ought to i 
giw for having said bo much. 
bably, too, theie few pagea m 
thought but little connected 
the aubject of thia work— and 1 
knowledges they are so— but h 

" Thia wa* la Summer lit* 
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led incidentally into the topic ; and 
he could not resist the opportunity 
which presented itself of paying this 
little tribute of kindness to friends, 
among whom, for years past, he has 
spent many enlightened and happy 
hours, when his leisure permitted it ; 
and with whom, in years to come, 
he trusts he will still continue to do 

60. 
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No. II. 

Argument on the General Qi 
of the Credibility of the Ch 
miracles, referred to at pa^ 

The following discussion < 
important question is here rei 
by the author as simple and j 
cuous as it has been in his po 
make it; and he trusts it will be 
to be intelligible, even by the } 
er part of his readers. If, no 
standing all his care, ho we 
shall be considered as still t 
stract for some of them, the r 
of it may be delayed or omit 
the general perusal of the boo 
that either of these things i 
done with the least inconve 
it is here inserted in the Apj 
It formed no paxt of the fit 
tion; bat without It, a work, p 
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edly on the evidences of Christians 
ty, did net appear to be complete. 



In the body of the foregoing trea- 
tise, and at page 66 above alluded 
to, I have mentioned, that though 
Hieroclea, Porphyry, and Julian the 
Apostate, all objected to the Chris- 
tian miracles, yet it was not by de- 
nying that they had been actually 
performed ; but by ascribing them 
to the powers of darkness. Al- 
though those great men, however, 
who lived in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, and when the evidence of 
the miracles must have been better 
known, were satisfied with it, it has 
been on this part of our subject, and 
at the distance of more than 1700 
* years «fter the performance of the 
miracles, that modern infidelity has, 
with no small perversity, founded 
J one of her most violent attacks— 
| denying even that they were capable 
f of proof at all. 

( In all kinds of controversy, it is 

> of the greatest consequence when 

our antagonist furnishes as with a 

principle, and puts it in our power 
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to combat him, by debating f § 
own premises. Now oo^ 
greatest champions of &cep 
has actually done so here, it 
ducing a balance, which I ahal 
row from him ; and while I i 
to appreciate and weigh the ^ 
bility of the Christian miracles^ 
mistake not, I shall add not a 
to the evidence of their truth. 
The general argument of 
noted writer, which I have ten 
his balance, I state thus : Where 
propositions are opposed to one i 
ther, and where one or other 
them must be necessarily held U 
true, that one must be taken wl 
has the greatest share qfpresump 
on its side; or, in other voords, ml 
the vrobabiHtiespreponderateJ* 1 
is the machine which he has gi 
us. Its principle is a sound o 
and it is well adjusted and fitted 
its end. By using it imperfe< 
and ill, the inventor of it was lee 
an erroneous inference; by enc 

* See Essay on Miracles, in Essayi 
that Author, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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do so aright, an opposite 
n will follow. 

uestion, which I propose 
on by it, I prepare by at- 
» the facts out of which it 
i ; and theyare these : 
revious knowledge of the 

1 wisdom, and benevolence 
?ity, and of the ignorance 
vity of mankind, produced, 
shewn, a strong presump- 
n Instructor and Redeeme! 1 
■ sent down from heaven 
en and reclaim this lower 
and the greatest and wisest 
;r the light of nature, ex- 
n.t The miraculous in- 
n of the Divinity, in the 
spensation, paved the way 

A long chain of prophe- 
Jretold his coming ; § and 
political state of the na- 
led to have been prepared, 
e seen, for the easy recep* 
s doctrine. || Now, after 
, and vast a preparation, at 



[f: 



ge 31. f See note on p. &» 
7. It Page 99. §f*g«9& 
F 
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lart a great personage a 
earth, who, though bo 
est State of society, an 
country, with no advj 
schools — mo residence 
not instruction from its 
yet produced a systec 
and morals unrivalled i 
tory of knowledge, ; 
adapted to human n; 
that had ever gone V. 
being the case, is th 
unnatural in this addili 
Hon, that the Deity, 
this personage to p 
cles, should evince, th 
very Redeemer and '. 
had been so long look' 
anxiously expected. 

But the apostles ar 
this great person, wl 
attended him during h 
death did not foraake h 
*d to all mankind tl 
attuiUy witnessed su 
and not only so, but i 
as I have already del 
luficred the most crut 
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their doing so ; and laid down their 
lives in proof of their testimony. 

This is the proper state of the 
facts ; and from them I draw, and 
place for decision upon the philoso- 
pher's balance, the following ques- 
tion. Whether is it most likely that 
these excellent men, of sound under- 
standings, and unimpeachable lives, 
should have falsified in tfieir state* 
ment of the mirbffes, though they 
suffered and died to confirm it ; or, 
tliat the Drily, after having foretold 
a Redeemer, paved the tvayfor him 
by an extraordinary dispensation in 
the case of a peculiar people, and 
Jilted the general state of the world 
for the reception of his religion, 
should evince the truth of his mis* 
sum, by permitting a suspension of 
the laws of nature in afevo particu* 
lot instances, and allow the per* 
formance of miracles ? 

It is not difficult to see which of 
the scales will preponderate: But 
let us vary the simile, and suppose 
the alternative which I have stat* 
ed, to form the prepared issue or 
adjusted question in a jury trial, 

w2 



1£4 



►I 



and thai my readers, e* 
ones, whether male or fc 
jury :— I think that, wil 
derstandings, they won] 
long enclosed, before it 
torn this 

UNANIMOUS VE 

5PAa# it is far more \ 
miracles should have i 
by the Deity, and aclu< 
elf, ; or so great an end 
tiou of mankind, and 
truth of a Redeemer, j 
great a preparation ha* 
f han that such men 
been false; and that, a% 
scription of misery, thet 
laid down their lives in i 
and most unnatural ah 
in gl heir falsehoods. 

An extension of kno 
road to truth ; and the 
of an accurate considei 
circumstances, which * 
tory of the gospel, for i 
shion of the philosophei 
led us to a right concli 
of his erroneous one. 
tration8 might begivem 
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neral remark— Take the following, 
having relation to the Indian prince 
to whom our author himself refers. * 
Suppose that this eastern sove- 
Mien, living under a scorching sun, 
and lounging in the recesses of hit 
harem, should so far rouse himself 
from the lethargy of such a state, 
as to converse with two different in- 
dividuals, arrived from our more e- 
nergetic country of Britain : Figure 
one of them to be an ordinary per- 
son, and the other a man of learn* 
in? and science; and suppose, 
(though the supposition may be * 
violent one,) that this prince, though 
ignorant of natural history and the 
sciences of European nations, should 
yet make intelligent inquiries as to 
what had been happening in Lon- 
don. Imagine that, in answer to 
them, the first pf these persona 
should gravely tell the Indian, that 
he had seen a man leap across the 
Thames ; while the other, the man 



* This was the king of Siam, mention- 
ed by Mr. Locke in his " Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding," Book i v. c 16. §5. 
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of science, should, with equal serU 
ousness, acquaint him, that he had 
observed the water in the same ri- 
ver, when it had become solid ; and 
that he had actually seen another 
person walk upon it, at safely as if 
he had been upon the dry land. Is 
it not clear that the prince would 
be equally sceptical in his listening 
to both of the stories ; and, apply* 
ing the balance of our philosopher, 
(an instrument afforded by nature to 
the inhabitants of every clime, and 
which it required no philosophy to 
discover,) he would, in his suppo- 
sed state of ignorance, place the nar- 
ratives on the same level, and re- 
quire further information as to both 
the one and the other, before he 
would credit them. I say, that 
that would be his feeling in his situ- 
ation of ignorance ; because, though 
both narratives would be at first 
equally disbelieved by him, very dif- 
ferent would it be when he had com- 
pleted his inquiries. Though the 
account of the leap over the river 
must have remained equally incredi- 
ble as it was at first ; the more in* 
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nlm, the more presumption would 
■rile that it was true. While the 
fint of the narrator* would bring 
forward nothing but a broad ana 
general loose averment, the Other, 
whom I hare (apposed a man of 
knowledge and science, would tell 
the Indian of the effects of cold in 
these northern countries ; would ac- 
quaint him with the nature of frost, 
and the effects of the absence of 
heat or caloric; and perhaps would 
turn up and explain to him some of 
the best writers on the subject. 
The prince would then find no dif- 
ficulty in arriving at tbia material 
conclusion, that the water in the 
river would become hard ; and, when 
he had done so, the assertion in 
point of fact, that a man had walk- 
ed across it, would be at once be- 
Now, to illustrate our subject : I 
hold the loose averment regarding 
the leap across the river, to resem- 
ble those vague and general account* 



jof wmpfrw feats, a^entmed ]» 

P9* IWWpkv J •. and tp whjcK, 
jae tfar fame |fc)e creflt, fttft 
jcqpld ht* gif^HrwVcre op re*** 
W shewn for the circu^apwa 
of thpfy ,and no preparation <nadt 
fer £hejr introduction. The ettte- 
jpeqt .pf the man o/ tpowjfedge, 
op tfre e^her fcanid, legarfog &* 
hardening flf ijhe .fatten, and tfcir 
Jwjng Seen wafted oyer i and the 
ejpUu^tJQn given40<jw? prjuce upon 
fi* anhject, rjeeemble the accouat* pf 
ftlie great facts which were prepar*- 
ipry of, Md relative to the Chris? 
tjm» mracles, with j&e iUuj^ratipn* 
of which they to amply admit. 
•Though, on tj^c first mention of 
jtheae, they may appear almost jo- 
crediblr, ^et» on inquiry, not onjty 
the probabilitje* agajps£ them speed? 
fly wear away, hut the praumotion* 
foi them arise most abundantly, on 
our observing the very important 
end for which they may he suppo- 
sed to have been intended, and the 
great and lengthened preparation by 
which they were ushered in. 

* Eisavf, vol. il, p. 121. 
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I have already thowu, * that So- 
crates and Plato, the greatest sa- 
ge* of antiquity, had, centuries be- 
fore the coming of oar Saviour, and 
from the feeling • of their own 
great minds, under the mere light 
of ^nature, looked forward with 
longing for the arrival of bucIi a 
heavenly meuenger. It ia into* 
Rating to know, further, that Plato 
not only expected him, bat alto, 
with almost a prophetic eye, fore- 
taw that he would be poor, and re- 
commended by virtue alone) that 
he would be persecuted, imprison* 
ed, icourged, and at but put to 
death, t Suppose^ then, that any 
of his scholars, amid the shades of 
the academy, should have ventured 
to have asked hit great matter, how 
the world, to whom this Teacher 
should be sent, would know that 
he came from heaven, and what 
would distinguish bun from other 
men r Must not Plato have answer- 
ed, that internal evidence, however 
excellent, waa liable to hem" 



* See Note in p. 29. f De Reputi. I, ?• 
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•trod, and dependent en the ki 
iedge andontnion of the inqri 
That feck aha a, therefore, w 
aot be ■ aonVekmt i but that a 
e of miracle* would be 



itnre, woaM pnm tbj 
b from oatorc'i God. 
low, if thta conjecture of 
mott —fc—t of men may be tn 
ted to hare been well founded i 
what wonld take place when 
great peww. ikomia come, mnit 
-the itry tame kind of nremnan 
.be jut with regard to him, whe 
aehtmUa arrived? If that Mge 
Mderadtt " proimlA;' • (to.utt 
bmRnage °* * r m °fe nK 
though anrety not greater pbdl 
pher.) that miracle* would be 
formed by him when be th 
!, why absnld we euppoee 



many witneeies, ncraona o 

rent moral*, •hould, amid tnflet 

'death, hate betaftlta, in 

ng thit to haw been nerft 

ed by him, which! in all aouw! 
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ference, must be presumed to have 
been actually done ? 

But, should I be asked, who it 
this modern sceptic, whom I have 
been endeavouring to repel with his 
own weapons, and to refute by ft 
contrast with the most celebrated 
writer of all antiquity ? I think my 
learned readers can have had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing one with 
whom they must be intimately ac- 
quainted. To those again, who 
shall have more happily walked in 
the delightful paths of polite litera- 
ture, instead of the thorny ways of 
. sophistical discussion, I describe hint 
as he, who though himself no Chris* 
tian, yet, on one occasion, witness* 
ed the vivifying influence of Christie 
anity ; who, according to the well 
imagined narrative of an elegant wrn 
ter, having seen in the family of the 
venerable La Roche, those consola* 
tions which the Gospel alone could 
produce, acknowledged with a sigh, 
" that there were moments, when, 
amidst all the pleasures of philoso- 
phical discovery, and the pride of 



18* 

literary fame, lie wished tliai he 
never doubted. * 

To both of those sett of ^^ 
readers, I describe him as he, v»»&y 
while he instructed his countryzaew 
by giving then the most classical 
history o? their aation, endeavoured^ 
to destroy their belt of supports^ 
and did all that he could to withdrawn 
from them their holy religion ;— a* 
he, who living in this our own end of 
the island, down almost to our own 
day, and adding to great affability 
of manners, what is termed a good 
conduct in ordinary life, and the 
charm of fine writing in his com- 
positions, rendered the poison of 
his irreligious principles only tl)e 
more inveterate ; and most materi- 
ally injured) the youth of this our 
reacting city and country. + 

The days of that author's delu- 
sion, however, are now fast passing 
away ; and the vanity, (for I will 

* Mirror, voL \l p. 68. 
-f I need nearcely say mure distinctly* 
that the writer alluded to is Mr. David 
Uumt. 
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not call it the pride,) of a aophUti- 

eal scepticism, is yielding quickly 
to the in vincible force of « the truth 
at it it in Jetut." — If in thi» my 
little work, the mite which I hen 
contributed shall hare at all aided 
bo desirable an event, it will give 
me the greatest labefaction.- The 
literary leiiure which my ycinrgr 
er days afforded, hai now for a 
long time almost totally ceased, 
by an exceeded business, and (with 
a numerous young family,) hy what 
Dr. Johnson calls " providing for 
the day which paaseth over usj" 
but I shall never regret that 1 em-. 
ployed a share of that leisure in ap- 
plying those habits, and facilities, 
in the discussion of evidence, which 
my profession had imparted, to- 
wards an object of so valuable a na- 
ture. Tf 1 shall find that my little 
book, written with do view of pub- 
lication, and afterwards intended 
only for my own children, shall 
have a wider range of usefulness ; if 
it shall inform any of the ignorant, 
confirm the wavering, comfort the 
serious, or arrest the rake in his fa- 
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til progrtit; and if parents, and the 
teachers of youth, shall find any as« 
sistance in it to their labours of in* 
struction, then will be gratified the 
dearest wish of my heart. When 
revolving years shall have further 
advanced} and while I shall have, as 
I trust, the blessings of a family, 
in their gratitude for all my instruc- 
tions of them, a gentle hope may 
then shed her benign influence over 
the evening of a lira of no small la- 
bour, and, in later times, alas 1 of 
not a little sorrow ; and my setting 
sun may go down in serenity and 
peace! 
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No. Ill,* 

The author considers himself as 
fortunate, in the course of this lit- 
tle Treatise, in haying been enabled 
to adduce several of his authorities 
towards the support of the Christian 
religion, from the works of authors 
eonfetedhf hostile to it. From the 
natural bi«tory of religion by Mr. 
Hume, be has brought a passage, 
which has been the groundwork of 
his reasonings, to shew the interpo- 
sition of heaven in the extraordinary 
Jewish dispensation. (See p. 56.) 
The same writer, in another part of 
his book, stated an argument which 
he said he considered to be invinci- 
ble t against the Christian miracles; 
and adopting his own principles, the 
author humbly hopes he has added 
to the evidence of their truth. (See 

• Referred to at page 101. 

•f See his Essays, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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Appendix No. II.) By tire 

tton which » now made at pag« mo 
of thii works from the elo^w^w 
historian, of the Decline and Fi*\7 
of the Roman Smntre, it has bca^^ 
•hewn that that eminent writer h«r 
been -goattfaiatd, -from his own 
axteatine aeadtag, and aotwith- 
aranding ntt hit enmity a* Cheie* 
t iauil i , to acknowledge that it, hat 
fceae theAat £>f*he bfatm gfr which 
ananas Ins catr bestowod as anan« 
kind. It is* proaaeroua diaaaanon 
-vkeaeioar aatagooitt* can be tcfut- 
eo ooeasir ■wan 'fwaatvpiait anal in 
the an of facti m*h mhok Hay ham 
JmrmiskedMsj at it it n aocoetefal 
warfare, where the artillery of our 
eaamktcaa be turned again* them- 

ttlJCt* 
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No. iy. 

The professed object of s ttus work 
being the instruction of youth, 
the e4Hor hurabjy cpnaidens, that 
for the satisfaction of those wJbo 
have tfce charge .of them* theice 
is no impropriety in 'adding her£ 
the following very respectable 
testimonials in its favour. 

Thefolhwiffg is its character in the 
Notice in the, Christian Instructor, 
December 1817. 

" Its consciseness $nd perspicuity, 
as well as the comprehensive view it 
takes of its subject, are calculated to 
make it useful ; and we have no 
doubt that it will have a beneficial 
ip&ueuce on the minds of those who 
peruse it, particularly of the young 9 
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for whom it was primarily intended, 
and of those toko have not leisure or 
inclination to peruse larger Trea- 
tises." 



The following is the Review of it in 
the Edinburgh Magazine far 
January, 1818. 

" We have perused this unpre- 
tending little treatise, with an inte- 
rest arising principally from the af- 
fecting circumstances in which it 
was prepared,* hut heightened in no 
small degree by our concern in the 
rising generation, to whom we think 
it is calculated to be eminently bene- 
ficial. The study of Christianity, 
and of the evidence by which it is 
supported, ought to form a promi- 
nent part in every system of educa- 
tion. In the docile and unsuspect- 
ing years of childhood, the heart is 
easily impressed with the great 

* The numerous family to whom it was 
addressed, had recently lost their mother, 
as alluded to in their father's letter to 
them, prefixed to it. 
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truths, and obligations, and motive* 
of religion,— -and is readily mould- 
ed to obedience, or kindled into de- 
votion. But when curiosity begins 
to be awakened, and the reasoning 
powers to expand) when temptations 
multiply, and are seconded by the 
growing strength of natural propen- 
sities, doubt begins to succeed to the 
happy confidence of our earlier 
years, and the conviction of the un- 
derstanding becomes necessary to 
controul the tendencies of the heart. 
At this critical period of life, it is of 
ineffable importance that the mind 
should be enraged in an earnest and 
candid investigation of the origin 
and authority of that religion, which, 
while it is the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, is the source of 
all our best consolations, and our 
most animating hopes. 

" We cordially assent to the ju- 
dicious observation of our author, 
that, * while much doubt remains 
on the subject of its evidences, Chris- 
tian devotion, and its concomitant 
supports, must be nearly out of the 
question.' To banish such doubt* 



been the purooK tor to^j^ 
composed this short oW.-^ ca 
sive treatise ; to pte'ei* t iu< 
in the minds of his cWrfre a 
object in presenting it to t ; 
extend as widely as posc> 
good effects which had result 
tt within the sphere of his <1 
experience, is the benevolent 
which has induced him to n 
public. In doing so he has 

obligation on parents, and on 
are engaged in the educal 

Jouth, None can estimatt 
ighly than we do the lab 
Paley, Campbell, Hurd, ] 
Jenyns, Chalmers, and other e 
champions of Christianity; ant 
ever our southern neighboui 
think to the contrary, we can 
them, that the works of all tl 
writerBon this interesting aubji 
not only known, but very gc 
studied on ibis side of the T< 

• See nn arllele in the last nu 
the Quarterly Review, on Dr. CI 

B»i«Unw» flf the Cbdtttw Bmia 
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In several respects, however, we re- 
gird this little work as better adapt- 
ed to the ends for which it is de- 
signed, for establishing the religious 
principles of the young on the im- 
moveable basis of conviction, and 
for attracting the attention, and con- 
finning the belief of general readers. 
It is better adapted to these ends by 
its brevity ; for as the author him* 
•elf very justly remarks, ' To those 
who are young, and not accustomed 
to extensive reading, discussions of 
much length lose great part of their 
value by their seeming tediousness. 
While the mind, in such a case, be- 
comes fatigued with the minuteness 
and number of the subordinate ob- 
servations, it is apt, in some mea- 
sure, to lose sight of the general 
reasoning, and finds itself often per- 
plexed with the disquisition as a 
whale.' In truth, there are few 
long discussions on subjects of mere 
opinion, which would not admit of 
much compression ; aud when science 
a so widely extended, and so many 
;hinga are to be learned, to say 
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much in few words, provided it be 
said distinctly, is the most valuable 
talent which a writer can possets. 
It is better adapted to these ends, 
by the character in which the au- 
thor appears. A layman, calmly 
stating the grounds of his own con* 
viction of the Divine origin of the 
Christian religion, can be suspected 
of none of those interested motives, 
-—none of that professional bias, 
which are ascribed, how unjustly so- 
ever, to the ministers of religion, 
while they maintain its cause : a fa- 
ther, in the interesting attitude of 
confirming the religious faith of his 
children, and pointing their views to 
that heaven to which all his own 
hopes habitually tend, is regarded, 
not only with candour and confi- 
dence, but with a degree of venera- 
tion which gives to all he utters the 
most impressive weight. It is bet- 
ter adapted to these ends, by the 
professional habits which he has 
brought to the inquiry. The kind 
of evidence which, in his practice as 
a lawyer, he is accustomed to sift, is 
in many respects exactly similar to 
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evidence for the truth of the 

istian religion ; and the illustra* 

ms which he sometimes draws from 

, ^ profession, are equally apt and 

^convincing. The plan which he 
-.Vjays down is, 1. To obviate the pre- 
\ Wmptions which have sometimes 
)£r|>een supposed to lie against the re- 
iVjdity of the Christian revelation. 
«t *>& To shew, that the way was paved 
J 'for this revelation by the Jewish dis- 
-..pensation, and the polity and reli- 
T.ffion of the Jewish people. 3. To 
: :./wcw, that the' Christian religion, 
V. ; when it arrived, was such as was to 
^bave been expected; and that all 
■■: .the sound presumptions are in its fa- 
" ''. Toar. 4. He then proceeds to prove 
the authenticity of the books of the 
?.New Testament. 5. The veracity 
■£©f their contents. 6. To shew, that 
- the mission of our Saviour was pro- 
Ted by miracles, and foretold by 
. prophecies ; and, lastly, he marks 
the miraculous hand of the Deity, 
which protected and fostered the re- 
ligion of his Son, in its wonderful 
propagation in the world, notwnh- 
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standing all the obstacles wl 
peded it. 

" Upon the whole, we c 
confidently recommend this < 
dium of the evidence of Chri^^?^ 
to all who, either for their o^' 
tisfaction or the benefit of ot%^* 
take any interest in the discusaiwX , 
these important topics. Embr^^o 
all the best arguments which ha^T 
been adduced in support of OUJ 
faith, and stating them in a concise v 
perspicuous, and easy manner, it j§ 
quite sufficient to convince the can- 
did and confirm the wavering ; and 
will be, at all events, an excellent 
preparative for the perusal of long 
cr and more elaborate treatises.' 9 
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